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ROCKWELL La! 


This new Rockwell catalog should 
be in every gas distribution man’s 
library. It is full of facts about the 
superior features of Rockwell domestic 
meter designs. Photographs and 
drawings clarify individual details. 


ANUFACTURING 
pitrseuRGH 8, PA: 


Complete specifications cover all sizes 
of Rockwell meters and connections. 
Write for your copy of this informa- 
tive catalog today. It was prepared 
with you in mind. Ask for bulletin 
No. 1083 on domestic meters. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
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Ease of installation 


Service) accessibility 


Higher )capacity ratings 





Effective) automatic boost 


SERVICE REGULATOR 

























































































You get a new high standard of service regulator per- 
formance when you select the Rockwell "173". You get 
higher capacity ratings, minimum build-up at no load, 
the installation ease and service convenience of a de- Cutaway view of Rockwell 


tachable mounting and the effective automatic boost é. 3” reguictor —_ wipe 
inlet, top vent. Optional con- 


struction provides for top inlet, 
internal relief valve and large 
Close quarters are no problem for the Rockwell 173”. bottom vent. 


Separate connection for the detachable mounting and 













Details of large bottom vent con- 


, by means of a pressure control tube. 
struction, optional upon order. 





the regulator proper eliminates regulator swing. This is 
an important feature in pressure elevation programs. 
Leaks and repiping are avoided as this regulator can 
be installed without forcing the service pipe out of 
position. Write for bulletin 1026. 
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Pittsburgh 8, Pa. - 















r Wiggins Grasheldor 


does / years work in 11 months! 

































Pilot gasholder stores coke 
oven gas for nationally 
known steel maker. Dry seal 





proves thoroughly effective! 


March 13, 1950, a pilot plant test was 
begun to determine suitability of the 
Wiggins neoprene dry seal in storing 
fof-¥ of -1ap4e) |p 4-1e Mae) <-Mehd-ae LoL Mel eliileli 
controls were installed which filled and 
emptied the gasholder every hour. This 
was the operation over the first several 
months. During the remaining period, this 
eae (-M cok Mmeoli(-1ealohi-1 hay ol-1-1el-te Mt] oMmelale 
slowed down. On February 13, 1951, this 
Wiggins Gasholder test was completed 
—after 11 months and 2,650 cycles— 
roughly equivalent to 7 full years of 
fo} ol-eehilela Moh mel sl-m os 24 (ie ol-lame leh a. 


During the entire test period coke oven 
olor Mawdel Mimacaliinticl( Melle-amacilicla mm dlis 
the seal fabric. Temperatures in the gas 
space ranged from over 100 F. to below 
O” F. During much of the test, inside sur- 


face of seal was wet with condensate. 


ee a 


All these combined to give as severe a 
cts mol MolsbaiallaleMtalohmaelt](o Ml ol -b 4 ella i-1op 


vi 
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THESE WERE THE RESULTS: 
Air side of dry seal in original 
condition. 

ip (Yo) ola tal -meaelohiialeMelsmelol i yiel— 
flexible and resilient—vunaffected 
oh aRat-suiliae] Mola floaMmn (oMaleicel—aliale 
fo] aid cela dale 

All seams gas-tight. NO HARMFUL 
EFFECTS TO DRY SEAL. 





a £427 = Test Wiggins Gasholder —11’ 5” diameter; 16'0” high. 
mbes 8: , Maximum movement of piston—10’ 1011/16”. 
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AGAIN MODERN 


GM W's pay orF: 


on the Texas Gas Transmissi 
Corporation’s main line 


7500 HP 
5—1500- 


& Cooper-Bessemer Powered 
Stations 
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7 Cooper-Bessemer GMW com- 
pressors offer a combination of 
money-saving advantages you 
just can’t beat. That’s why these 
modern units play such a big part 
in powering this and other new 
major lines. 

It's easily summed up... 
First . . . there’s no other way to 
put so much dependable horse- 











8000 HP Total 
4—2000 HP 
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Lfficient Power 






Line-up of four big. modern Cooper-Bessemer GMW units in Texas Gas 


Transmission’s Jeffersontown station. 


1500 hp each. 


power in a given space. Big sav- 
ings are made on installation, 
housing, foundation, piping, 
maintenance and over-all operat- 
ing costs. 


Second . . . Cooper-Bessemer de- 
velopments in higher compres- 
sion, as well as improved ignition 
and scavenging, mean peak fuel 
economy, with a big net gain in 
saleable gas delivered. 

And, equally important, smooth 
running, trouble-free GMW’s go 
on and on with a very minimum of 


These are 6-cylinder GMW’s rated 


maintenance and down-time. They 
gain the full benefit of Cooper- 
Bessemer’s many years of experi- 
ence and development work in 
the design of modern, V-angle 
compressor units. 


If you have compressor needs 
from 1500 to 3000 hp coming up. 
get all the facts on GMW’s. Weigh 
the important gains you stand to 
make. For units of lesser horse- 
power, the other Cooper-Bessemer 
V-angles, GMV’s and GMX’s, will 
prove to be your best bet. 
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Cooper -Bessemer 
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This month... 


We strongly recommend that our readers ponder 
the full implications of the Servel story on page 16 
of this issue. It may mark the beginning of the end 
of Servel as a manufacturer of gas fired refrigerators. 
For over a year the story had been going the rounds 
that Servel has grown weary of almost exclusive de- 
pendence on the gas utilities for support. A few 
months ago that manufacturer announced a new 
line of electric models. Now in its offer to replace 
old obsolete Servel’s in the New York area with new 
models at wholesale prices, the company gives the 
customers their choice of either gas or electric refrig- 
erators. Servel will certainly analyze the consumer 
preference that the returns will indicate, and it is only 
reasonable to assume that its future policy will be 
strongly influenced by the figures. 


It is painful to see the old time manufacturers of 
gas appliances turn to making competing electric or 
oil lines, but it certainly is unrealistic to condemn 
them in the face of the merchandising lethargy that 
exists in so many high places. It has been observed 
before, and is worth repeating, that there is nothing 
wrong with the gas industry that a little better selling 
wouldn’t cure. 


For our October issue we are making an analysis 
of the distribution practices that prevail among gas 
appliance manufacturers. Just on the basis of our 
preliminary notes we are struck by two things (1) 
the many and varied patterns that are followed, with 
some manufacturers having several different policies 
for different areas, and (2) the importance of the in- 
dependent manufacturers agents and distributors and 
the meagre attention that is paid to their extremely 
important function in industry promotion campaigns. 
Maybe our team would play a faster game of ball if 
we all were better acquainted with the rest of the boys 
in the lineup. 
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TOPS IN ENGINEERING! 
FOREMOST IN QUALITY! 


EMPIRE GAS FLOOR FURNACES 


ARE 


DESIGNED for SATISFACTION 


@ ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY are prereq- 
visites in this 24” deep floor furnace su- 
perbly designed for installation in new or 
existing homes. 


@ LOW FIRST COSTS result in increased 
dealer sales, greater profits. No expensive 
excavation or remodeling necessary. 





@ EASY TO INSTALL in homes with no base- 
ments — no air ducts required and only an 
attractive floor register is visible. 


@ MINIMUM SERVICE CALLS — All furnaces 
are factory tested and adjusted before ship- 
ment into the field eliminating expensive 
and time consuming call backs. 


EXCLUSIVE WITH EMPIRE 
“/te FAMED 





Gas 


hi e y ~~ 3) Designed and Patented by Empire, the Thriftmatic burner pro- 
Bia vides top efficiency and maximum economy. ENGINEERED for 
all types of gases — MIXED, NATURAL or L-P. 


See your local EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE or write direct to EMPIRE 


STOVE COMPANY 


oe ee 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES 
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Assured protection against overpressure is an essen- 
tial feature in good pressure control. 

The CHAPLIN-FULTON Safety Valve provides 
accurate predetermined relieving pressures with 
known discharge capacities, plus leak-proof con- 
struction. 

Available in three types covering a wide range 
of pressure settings. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








No doubt about the stamina 
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SERVICE RECORDS OF CAST IRON WATER MAINS IN 25 CITIES 


& 


AMERICA PROVES IT! The above map shows cities 
having some or all of their original cast iron water or 
gas mains still in service. The red stars indicate 34 
cities having cast iron water or gas mains in service 
that were laid a century or more ago. 


7 SUILL\/N SERVIC. 


SURVEYS PROVE IT! A recent study directed by 35> 
Water Works Associations shows that 96% of all cast 
iron water mains, 6-inch and over, ever laid in 25 


representative Cities, are still in service. 


24 
SIZE OF MAINS 
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Europe proves it! The oldest cast iron 
Biter mains in the world, by authenticated 
ords, supply the town and parks of Ver- 
milles, France. They were installed in 1664 
d are still functioning after 287 years of 
vice. Other cities in France, Germany and 


e British Isles have cast iron mains in 


{ 
| 


vice that are over 100 years old. 


America proves it! Original cast iron 
fgains are still serving 57 of America’s largest 
ies. And 34 cities have either cast iron 


: 
Water Or gas mains in service that were laid 


EUROPE PROVES IT! World’sa> 
oldest existing cast iron water 





main installed 287 years ago 
by order of King Louis XIV. 
It carries water 15 miles from 
the River Seine to Versailles, 
France. 


ST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION; THOS. F. WOLFE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3. 


CADT IRON PIPE... 


over 100 years ago (see map). 


Surveys prove it! An exhaustive study, 
directed by a Joint Committee representing 
3 Water Works Associations, shows that 96% 
of all cast iron water mains, 6-inch and over, 
ever laid in 25 representative cities, are still 
in service (see chart). 

Yes, history proves beyond doubt that 
cast iron pipe has the stamina and the strength- 
factors that pipe must have to serve depend- 
ably under the paved streets of cities, towns 


and villages. 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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and again Universal spurs sales 
for its dealers with the most powerful 


brand promotion in the industry 








UNIVERSAL’S OLD STOVE ROUNDUP 
PROMOTION, closely coordinated with AGA’s © , 
fall campaign, will help focus attention on Roundup _ 
Time. But when the actual branding begins, Universal’s babe i 
big package of advertising materials, display aids and on 
merchandising ideas, including a sure-fire Old Stove Contest, 

will give Universal Gas Range dealers a definite advantage in 
pulling sales into their own corrals. If you have not received 


this big Roundup Kit—write for one today. 
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CRIBBEN &2 SEXTON + 700 NORTH SACRAMENTO BLVD. e CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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Editorial: 





The Resounding Silence 


HE seething pot of popular fear and mistrust of gas 

appliances in general, and of gas refrigerators in 
particular, has come to a rolling boil again in Manhat- 
tan, following a series of articles in the New York 
World Telegram on what that newspaper stigmatizes 
as the “mixed gas peril.” Editorially, the paper is de- 
manding that the state legislature “pin down responsi- 
bility for any equipment changes that mixed gas may 
require.” 

The New York situation is admittedly a complicated 
tangle, and crowded tenements with cooking stoves 
used for heating, and refrigerators installed in bed 
rooms do not make for safe operation of any gas equip- 
ment. 

As has always been the case, no voice has been 
raised to defend the gas industry, or even to correct the 
obvious misapprehensions under which the reporters 
are writing their stories. Everyone in the gas industry 
knows that there is no “mixed gas peril” per se; the peril 
is in the continued use of old outmoded or defective 
appliances, without periodic servicing and repair. That 
is cold consolation, however, when the imaginary ter- 
rors of mixed gas are being delineated in lethal lan- 
guage to untold numbers of newspaper readers through- 
out the country. 

We hold no brief for Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York. It has brought down the crash of its pub- 
lic relations on its own head through its refusal to meas- 
ure up to the moral responsibility inherent in the deliv- 
ery of gas service. For the past ten years its appliance 
servicing policy has been one of indifference almost 
tempered with scorn for the welfare and safety of its 
gas customers. The utility’s attitude in this respect has 
been condemned by the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association; but from the American Gas Association, 
which should and could be the articulate voice of the 
utility industry, there has emanated nothing more in- 
spiring than resounding silence. 

That there is a definite moral and social responsibility 
on the part of the utility to insure the safest possible op- 
eration of every gas appliance on its lines is a proposi- 
tion that is not open to question among enlightened 
utility men. Views may differ as to how this desirable 
state of affairs can best be brought about; and on the 
question of direct servicing of appliances there are 
honest variants of opinion. 

But the New York difficulties do point up the fact 
that servicing responsibility cannot be faced in a hap- 
hazard manner, or in arrogant contempt for the wel- 
fare and safety of the consumer, whether he lives in an 
air-conditioned home in Dallas or a cold water tene- 
ment in Manhattan. 

The immediate industry need, as we have already 
pointed out, is for the promulgation of a national policy 
of minimum service standards to which every gas com- 
pany should subscribe. Obviously the lead in gathering 
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the facts for the formulation of such a policy, and 
putting teeth in its observance, should be taken by the 
American Gas Association. 

Proudly, AGA has declared that gas is one of the 
few self-policing industries, pointing as proof to the 
testing laboratories and the Blue Seal approval require- 
ments that have done so much to improve the safety 
and efficiency of gas appliances. 

But self-policing is a policy that most certainly must 
begin at home. And of what avail are appliances safe 
when they leave the manufacturers’ production lines if 
utility practice is not commensurately concerned with 
keeping them safe. Merely compelling stove or space 
heater builders to comply with certain standards under 
the threat of utility boycott can hardly be regarded as 
self-policing by the gas utility industry. 

If the AGA admires self-policing, as we devoutly 
trust it does, here is its opportunity to do something 
about one of the most serious problems that faces the 
gas industry to-day—that of setting up standards of its 
own, before the states and municipalities step in and do 
it first. Much of the damage has already been done in 
New York. The gas companies of the entire state are 
threatened with legislation that in most instances will 
not be needed, and may not even be beneficial in pro- 
tecting gas consumers in the long run. 

Any threat of restrictive legislation in one state is 
potentially a threat of similar action in all states. Before 
such a danger becomes any more real than it is to-day 
there should be a united industry avowal of its own 
responsibilities in service matters. If AGA has the vi- 
sion and the courage to tackle the assignment, it should 
get at the job forthwith. 

It should make use of its publicity and public rela- 
tions mechanism, grown rusty we fear through disuse, 
to announce boldly that such a program has been ad- 
vanced to the first order of association business. It, and 
not Consolidated Edison—which could no longer com- 
mand a favorable audience if it tried—should state the 
true facts about mixed gas, and draw the distinction be- 
tween burning mixed gas in properly serviced appli- 
ances and in old and outmoded equipment that has 
survived twenty years of neglect and abuse. 

If the AGA is to remain forever mute and inarticu- 
late on every critical problem that faces the industry, 
if it is to continue in its eternal preoccupation of placat- 
ing every errant member company without concern for 
the gas industry as a whole, its days of usefulness in the 
field of public relations will be numbered. 

The stand that it elects to take on the unsavory situa- 
tion right in its own back yard may be justly regarded 
as a portent of its future. 














FPC Disclaimer in Phillips Controversy 
May Not Be Permanent Policy 


cision it has ever handed down, the 

Federal Power Commission, in a writ- 
ten opinion of August 22, 1951, ruled Jn 
the Matter of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany that it had no jurisdiction to regulate 
prices of sales by the independent pro- 
ducers. The Phillips decision, by a four- 
to-one majority of the commission, cli- 
maxed a long dispute over whether or 
not it should extend federal regulatory 
power to the independents, and at least 
for the time being, definitely settles the 
question. 

The issue has been fought in and out 
of the FPC, through congress and be- 
fore the president, and partially before 
the Supreme Court. The rather poorly 
drawn language used in the Natural Gas 
Act, passed by congress in 1938, opened 
itself to varying interpretations, but the 
Phillips case, despite confusing vacilla- 
tion in the past, brings a definite ruling 
that the FPC does not believe it has the 
power to take over price regulation of 
natural gas in the field. 

Phillips was regarded as a test case by 
the entire industry. Although engaged in 
vast other operations such as owning nat- 
ural gasoline plants, crude oil refineries, 
chemical plants, carbon black plants, 
pipe lines, and the production and sale 
of numerous by-products, Phillips is still 
the largest producer and processor of 
natural gas. Its sales in 1950 amounted 
to 499,699,396 Mcf, with approximately 
65% of that total being sold to com- 
panies reporting to the FPC as “natural- 
gas companies.” Under the Natural Gas 
Act, any company engaged in the “trans- 
portation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce” or the “sale in interstate 
commerce of such gas for resale” quali- 
fied as a company subject to FPC juris- 
diction. Whether Phillips fell into that 
category, which would have meant FPC 
regulation of its rates, was the question 
answered in the negative by the recent 
decision. 

As the commission’s majority opinion 
admitted, if the transportation and sale 
in interstate commerce were all that was 
involved, Phillips would clearly come 
under FPC’s hand. But Section 1 (b) of 
the Natural Gas Act expressly made its 


|: the most important natural gas de- 
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by Joseph E. Finley 


provisions inapplicable to “production 
or gathering” of natural gas. Phillips 
maintained its operations were limited 
to production and gathering and this 
contention was sustained by three of the 
FPC majority. 

The Natural Gas Act was passed in 
1938, after a seven year investigation of 
interstate gas and electric companies by 
the Federal Trade Commission. There 
was no doubt that the statute was en- 
acted primarily to give federal control 
over the interstate pipe lines by regulat- 
ing their prices. The pipe line companies, 
clearly operating in interstate commerce, 
could not be legally subjected to any 
state control and the Natural Gas Act 
was passed to plug this regulatory loop- 
hole. The Act gave the Federal Power 
Commission the job of regulating the 
“transportation” and “sale in interstate 
commerce of natural gas for resale for 
ultimate public consumption.” 


Were Independents Involved? 

But since the Act said nothing about 
regulating the price of gas purchased at 
arm’s length from independent produc- 
ers, the controversy immediately arose 
as to whether or not the undefined lan- 
guage of the statute was broad enough to 
take in the independents. The question 
came quickly before the FPC in Jn re 
Columbian Fuel Corp., 2 FPC 200, in 
1940, and the commission decided it 
would not take jurisdiction. But instead 
of settling the whole thing at the outset, 
the Columbian Fuel case merely set the 
tone for the ten-year fight to follow. In 
that ruling, the majority hedged slightly, 
saying that a change of mind might be 
called for if the future showed that the 
independents were “able to maintain an 
unreasonable price despite the appear- 
ance of competition.” 

Then followed a whole trail of legal 
and legislative confusions. Before the 
commission decided the Columbian case, 
it had already started an investigation of 
the Peoples Natural Gas Company in 
March, 1940. The commission’s investi- 
gators asked for a look at the books and 
records of Peoples, but were turned 
down. Stuck with the situation and ap- 
parently afraid of letting go, the com- 


mission, in August, 1941, asked a Dis- 
trict of Columbia federal court for a 
subpoena of the refused records. Peo- 
ples’ defense was that it did not come 
under the Act, relying on the Columbian 
decision of the year before. But the Dis- 
trict Court granted the subpoena and 
Peoples appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals, where it lost again. The Court of 
Appeals, in its decision, expressed open 
disapproval of the FPC’s holding in the 
Columbian case. The Supreme Court re- 
fused to hear the case and the commis- 
sion finally had access to Peoples’ books 
and records. Then, in 1944, before the 
investigation was completed, Peoples 
changed its operations and the whole 
issue was never finally settled. 

After the Peoples decision, the com- 
mission launched its major investigation 
of the Interstate Natural Gas Company 
in 1943, setting loose a series of events 
that brought the important decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
1947 in Interstate Natural Gas Com- 
pany v. Federal Power Commission, 331 
U.S. 682. Statements of the justices in 
that case were the source of much of the 
argument in the Phillips hearing, as both 
the majority and dissenting commis- 
sioner Thomas Buchanan attempted to 
interpret its language as favorable to 
their positions. 

In the Interstate hearings before the 
commission, the FPC relied on the Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co. case and ordered a 
rate reduction on sales by Interstate to 
three pipe line companies. But the In- 
terstate case did not decide the exact is- 
sue of whether the commission had the 
power to take jurisdiction over all sales 
by independents, as Interstate’s con- 
nections were combined with pipe line 
operations. However, as the case pro- 
gressed upwards to a final judicial deci- 
sion, the commission again pursued a 
Zig-Zag course. 

FPC lawyers originally argued that 
the commission had the wider jurisdic- 
tion over all sales for resale in interstate 
commerce, but when the case reached 
the Supreme Court, they withdrew to the 
position that the immediate sales under 
regulation were made as a part of the 
company’s operations as an interstate 
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pipeline. At any rate, in 1947, the Su- 
preme Court approved the FPC’s hold- 
ing in the Interstate case. 

The independent companies then 
turned toward congress to settle the ques- 
tion and once again were met with shift- 
ing and changing positions by the FPC. 
The commission issued its famous Order 
No. 139 after the Supreme Court’s In- 
terstate decision, announcing that, pend- 
ing congressional action, it would not 
move to regulate sales by independents 
to interstate pipe lines. Bills to clarify the 
Natural Gas Act by specifically exempt- 
ing the independents from FPC regula- 
tion were introduced by Rep. Ross Riz- 
ley of Oklahoma, but failed to pass. 

Then, as the membership of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission changed, so did 
its views. In hearings before congress in 
1949, a majority of three of the commis- 
sioners hinted that unless congress for- 
bade them to regulate, they might do so. 
Congress then turned down Commis- 
sioner Leland Olds,,one of the propo- 
nents of such regulation, for reappoint- 
ment. In 1950, the Kerr Bill, passed both 
houses of congress, only to fall before a 
presidential veto. After the veto, the 
commission issued Order No. 154 which 
rescinded Order No. 139, and apparently 
indicated once again that it meant to 
take jurisdiction. 

This amazing series of twists and 
turns brought the comment from Sen. 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) during the Kerr 
bill debate that, “The Federal Power 
Commission has wobbled all over the 
face of the earth with respect to this 
problem.” This long chain of rulings and 
opinions formed the background for the 
remarks of R. B. Anderson, president of 
the Texas Mid-Continental Oil and Gas 
Association, quoted in the August, 1951, 
issue of American Gas Journal (P 26), 
after the results of the Phillips case had 
been announced: “This ruling is the lat- 
est in a historical series of contradictory 
administration policies by the commis- 
sion and by court interpretation of the 
Natural Gas Act. It points clearly to the 
need for congressional action that will 
specifically guarantee the independent 
preducer exemption from utility regula- 
tion in arm’s length sales of natural gas 
or sales for re-sale. Otherwise, the 
Texas independent producer will remain 
confused.” 

With this background, the commis- 
sion, in an opinion by Commissioners 
Wallgren, Smith, and Wimberly, with a 
special concurring opinion by Draper, 
voted that it did not have jurisdiction 
over Phillips Petroleum. The events cul- 
minating in the Phillips case started in 
1946, when the city of Detroit asked the 
FPC to declare Phillips a natural gas 
company. The Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe 
Line Co., one of Phillips’ principal pur- 
chasers, was then before the commission 
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to obtain a certificate of public conveni- 
ence and necessity. Detroit’s motion was 
denied, as the FPC said the question 
would have to be determined in a sepa- 
rate case, after a thorough investigation 
of Phillips’ operations. Then, in 1948, 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion asked the FPC to investigate the 
field prices charged by Phillips to Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin. The study was delayed 
for almost three years and did not actu- 
ally begin until April of 1951 in Bartles- 
ville, Okla., when testimony was com- 
menced. At the outset, the FPC excluded 
the question of Phillips’ rates, limiting 
the question to whether the company 
qualified for supervision under the statu- 
tory definition. 

The issues were sharply drawn. Phil- 
lips argued that gathering was an “opera- 
tion conducted for the purpose of col- 
lecting gas to a central point in or near 
the field of production and conditioning 
it for disposal at or near the point, in- 
cluding such processing as might be re- 
quired or desirable for the particular dis- 
posal and that gathering did not end 
until sale and delivery of the gas at the 
discharge or tailgate of the plant to the 
interstate transmission company.” Thus, 
the exemption of production and gather- 
ing from the Natural Gas Act saved it 
from being under the jurisdiction of the 
commission. 

FPC staff counsel contended that the 
“ultimate in gathering had been accom- 
plished when a volume of gas had been 
assembled in a pipe line as a commin- 
gled, homogenous mass at or prior to the 
point where such pipe line (1) entered a 
processing plant enclosure, or (2) con- 
nected with a transmission pipe line.” 
The function of certain of Phillips’ lines, 
it was said, was therefore to “transport” 
gas from points after gathering had been 
completed to processing plants, Phillips 
thus being engaged in jurisdictional 
“transportation” and “sales” under the 
wording of Section | (b) of the Act. 

To justify its conclusion that Phillips 
was engaged in production and gather- 
ing rather than sale and transportation, 
the majority’s written opinion first care- 
fully considered the legislative history of 
the Natural Gas Act, finding that the 
basic purpose of the legislation was to 
occupy the field of interstate pipe line 
transportation in which the Supreme 
Court had held that the states could not 
act. The commission had little difficulty 
in justifying its original decision in the 
Interstate case, because Interstate had 
purchased gas from other companies and 
commingled it with Interstate’s own pro- 
duction. It then emphasized its famous 
Order No. 139 as the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Act and stated that Order No. 
154, which rescinded 139, was issued 
merely because of the president’s veto of 





“Until some clarification of the Natural 
Gas Act is made, no part of the industry 
can be certain what will happen when 
lawyers and gas men keep on trying to 
interpret a loosely written statute.” 


the Kerr bill and the pendency of the 
Phillips hearings. 

The commission opinion then turned 
its attention to the judicial rulings, where 
it was faced with the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing the Supreme Court decision 
in the Interstate case. This was done by 
considering language from later judicial 
rulings as limiting the decision. 

To accomplish this, the commission 
relied upon the 1949 Supreme Court de- 
cision in Federal Power Commission v. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 337 
U. S. 498, as being more significant than 
Interstate on the question of the mean- 
ing of Section | (b). In that decision, 
the Court quoted directly from an FPC 
report on its Natural Gas Investigation: 
“No reasonable basis is found in the Act 
or its legislative history for a conclusion 
that, although the ‘activities’ of produc- 
tion and gathering are exempt under 
Section | (b), sales of natural gas which 
are made at arm’s length by producers 
and gatherers who do not thereafter 
transport it in interstate commerce may 
be regulated. Unless such a distinction is 
specifically disclaimed, doubts and un- 
certainties will continue to be felt and 
expressed regarding the possible jurisdic- 
tion under the Natural Gas Act of those 
who only produce and gather natural 
gas and then sell it to others transporting 
such gas in interstate commerce.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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INDUSTRY UPGRADING. . . 


The Public Utilities’ Viewpoint 


by A. W. Lundstrum 


Vice-president and general manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


ET us begin this 
| siscusion by 


analyzing the 
situation in which 
the gas _ utilities 
now find them- 
selves and specu- 
lating on the sev- 
eral possibilities 
for the future. We 
are now in what 
might be the most 
psychologically 
dangerous period that the gas industry 
has ever experienced; because the an- 
nexing of new load seems generally too 
easy for our own good. I believe it is 
generally true that gas has now reached 
the point where it is the cheapest fuel 
per gross Btu. In some areas the price of 
gas is below that of other fuels. With this 
price relationship the problem of many 
utilities is not how to sell gas, but how to 
keep from selling it. It seems that even 
such formerly important things as effi- 
ciency of utilization and performance 
are assuming minor rolls in the cus- 
tomers’ choice of fuels. In most natural 
gas areas, the use of a gas pipe in the 
ash pit of a coal furnace becomes more 
desirable than firing that furnace with 
coal. 

Thus, based upon present conditions, 
the stage is all set for the following at- 
titude: “There is no need to spend 
money or effort toward building load, 
toward increasing the acceptance of gas, 
or toward improved techniques for the 
utilization of gas.” 

Let us analyze this for a moment and 
see if it is a tenable conclusion. Three 
situations are possible. Due to changed 
economic conditions gas might again be 
a premium fuel from a price standpoint, 
in which case we will be out selling gas 
again. 

Or, gas might continue to be the 
cheapest fuel. Then, economics, public 
and political pressure will force utilities 
toward 100°, house heating saturation 
whether we like it or not. In many areas 
this will impose a tremendous additional 
burden on the production, transmission 
and distribution facilities. It will take 
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large amounts of additional capital 
which can only be attracted if we con- 
tinue to have an economically sound in- 
dustry. Even with adequate capital, there 


may be physical limitations to supplying - 


the required amount of gas as we now 
think of doing it. Under these circum- 
stances it is even more important that 
we not sit by and do nothing. 

It is also possible that gas will remain 
the cheapest fuel for a number of years 
and later become a premium fuel. Then 
we have all the worst features of the 
other two situations. We may be forced 
to build plant facilities for large loads 
and then face the possibility of their be- 
ing idle due to the inroads of competi- 
tive fuels. 

Regardless of which way the competi- 
tive situation goes we cannot take the 
complacent attitude that we don’t have 
to do anything. The real situation con- 
fronting us is that we need, as never be- 
fore, to improve the techniques for the 
production, transmission and utilization 
of gas. 

The needed progress cannot be 
achieved by efforts of the utilities alone 
or the manufacturer alone. It is a coop- 
erative job in which each has a responsi- 
bility. However, those of us in the utility 
end of our industry must remember that 
the only thing we have to sell is gas. The 
manufacturers on the other hand are not 
tied forever to manufacturing equipment 
for the gas industry. Economics, war or 
other forces may well influence them to 
make something else. Without a strong 
group of manufacturers in the gas in- 
dustry, the utilities would be severely 
handicapped. Therefore, the utilities 
having more at stake must shoulder the 
greater part of the responsibility for the 
future of the gas industry. 

1 believe it is reasonable to assume 
that the present competitive relationship 
will continue for some time, and that we 
will be required to take on large addi- 
tional! amounts of house heating. What 
then should our objectives be? We will 
start from the utilization end of the 
chain. 

The burden on utility facilities will be 
much less if the equipment sold for 








house heating is the most efficient and 
best that the industry is able to produce. 
It should do such a good job for our 
customers that they will be unwilling to 
give it up even if the price of competi- 
tive fuels would later make savings pos- 
sible. It is highly desirable that house 
heating equipment be not unduly over- 
sized so it will operate as many hours 
per day as possible, commensurate with 
adequate comfort. Equipment should be 
as fiexible as possible so that heat is not 
wasted where it is not necessary or de- 
sired, 

With high house heating demands it 
becomes increasingly important that we 
hold and increase our base load. The de- 
velopment of attractive, efficient and 
salable appliances for cooking, water 








ens 





heating, refrigeration, laundry drying, 


incineration and all-year air condition- 
ing are vitally important. High load fac- 


tor commercial and industrial uses par- | 


ticularly suited to gas are equally im- 
portant. Improved techniques for the 
transmission and compression of gas be- 
come even more desirable. 

The maximum economic development 
of underground storage of gas should be 
an immediate objective. Utilities who 
have large amounts of storage will be in 


(Continued on page 42) 
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.. .A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


The Manufacturers’ Viewpoint 


by Frederic O. Hess 


President, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Ass’n 
President, Selas Corporation of America 





so intimately intertwined that 
can progress without the 
other. When and to the extent 
that these princi of mutual 
responsibility mutual inter- 
nce become guiding pre- 
cepts in the planning and man- 
agement of both manufacturers 
and utilities, their joint security 
and advancement can be as- 
sured. These contributions toward 
that end were delivered by Mes- 
sers. Lundstrom and Hess before 
the annual convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Association, San 
Francisco, August 21-23, 1951. 


The Editor. 





HEN we speak of upgrading 

gas appliances we speak basi- 

cally of better performance. 
Upgrading does not mean gadgets, or 
color, or trim, or an orifice, or a better 
looking valve handle in the right place. 
It means performance. It means per- 
formance against competition—within 
the industry as well as against competi- 
tive fuels. It means performance to suit 
our living habits, and includes conveni- 
ence of operation. It means performance 
at a reasonable cost and with the mini- 
mum of service. 

Now, what is or what makes perform- 
ance? Mechanical operation? Certainly 
—doors must operate, valves must func- 
tion, regulators must regulate, but es- 
sentially these mechanical actions do 
not contribute any more towards per- 
formance than smoothly operating doors 
in an automobile if the motor does not 
run. 

Fundamentally, performance of a gas 
appliance calls for a heating effect for 
a specific purpose, reliable, efficient and 
trouble-free. Such a concept automati- 
cally makes the problem of performance 
a mutual problem for the manufacturer 
of the appliance and the utility, the same 
as the performance of an automobile de- 
pends not only on motor and mechanical 
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performance but also on the quality of 
the fuel. 

The functional “raw” material of any 
gas appliance is gas, and gas is useful 
only in a gas appliance if it burns and 
generates heat—when we want it— 
where we want it—to the degree we 
want it. For our purposes, for use in 
appliances, gas is no good as a cubic 
foot, as Btu’s, as gas of a certain gravity. 
It is not useful as natural gas, mixed gas 
or LP gas, or by any other name, except 
and only for its heating effect in the ap- 
pliance. 

When we are selling gas appliance per- 
formance we are also selling service, and 
since the utility controls our operating 
fuel it also controls the heating effect and 
thereby performance. 

The gas appliance manufacturer has 
the responsibility to build and furnish 
suitable equipment, designed and tested 
to fulfill the intended purpose, and con- 
structed to withstand operating condi- 
tions; but he does not have control over 
the final performance. He can only suit 
certain basic conditions—he cannot 
build a universal piece of apparatus 
which satisfactorily takes care of all var- 
iables and still is competitive in perform- 
ance. His basic operating tool—gas—is 
out of his control. 

Consequently when we speak of up- 
grading we speak of a cooperative pro- 
gram, a partnership between the utility 
and the manufacturer, each selling part 
of the process of performance. One is 
no good without the other. This coop- 
erative program of upgrading might be 
briefly stated as the best possible heating 
performance at the least possible service 
cost and the lowest possible price, allow- 
ing for continuity, growth, development 
and profit of our industries. When we 
state the program that way—we have a 
hornet’s nest! 

In the first p!ace we have difficulty de- 
fining or agreeing on performance. The 
American Gas Association Laboratory 
requirements are intended to be mini- 
mum standards. For some manufactur- 
ers as well as utilities they are too low. 
In fact, competitive sales seem to prove 
they are too low: for the ultimate cus- 


tomer. Higher 
standards are hard 
to agree upon, as 
is evidenced by 
the fact that it 
took 10 years to 
adopt, as essen- 
tial, an automatic 
temperature con- 
trol device. 
Because of 
these differences 
of opinion and 
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aims we hear much about local require- 


ments—partly to lift the minimum 
standards, partly to suit local ideas, 
but also partly to shift the responsibility 
of the local gas situation. On the manu- 
facturers’ side, of course, we have com- 
petition, intense national competition on 
a cost, convenience, quality and mer- 
chandising basis. Competition among 
manufacturers stimulates initiative, it 
constitutes the main springboard for im- 
provements of quality and performance. 
By contrast, gas utilities rarely compete 
with each other. 

But no community, no district or sec- 
tion, is strong enough to justify “local” 
considerations only. None a!one can ade- 
quately support the efforts and the re- 
search required to accomplish the aims 
and to secure the competitive future. Our 
considerations must be nationwide, and 
national thinking by the gas industry will 
quickly help to promote higher stand- 
ards, to upgrade appliances and perform- 
ance. Upgrading cannot be so!ved on a 
local level. We cannot demand just up- 
grading of our ideas and condemn all 
other ideas. We have to clarify in our 
own minds what we mean by upgrad- 
ing, then outline the objectives and to- 
gether aim for them deliberately and 
consistently. 

Let us take a look at other gas appli- 
ances, for instance, gas water heaters. 
Lyle Harvey, about a year ago, pleaded 
eloquently for the upgrading of the water 
heater concept; for the elimination of 
selling water heaters by the pint. He did 
not lose himself in the details of design 
or appearance or gadgets. He pleaded 
to suit the market with its increased de- 
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mand for hot water, for automatic wash- 
ers, for our increasing health standards, 
the demand for higher temperatures 
called for by our changing living and 
clothing habits. That was a broad appeal 
for upgrading our sights. 

Or we can scrutinize the gas refrigera- 
tor, whose sole manufacturer did not re- 
ceive sufficient support to afford real 
quantity production, with its cost reduc- 
ing benefits, and yet loud demands were 
voiced for a competitive manufacturer 
to enter the field—to depress prices. That 
seems like downgrading, because sound 
and healthy competition automatically 
appears in a successful field or market 
—but hardly ever in a starving or strug- 
gling market. All we have to think of is 
electric refrigerators, or in our Own gas 
business—the househeating field and its 
many competing manufacturers. And so 
we could go on with gas dryers, incinera- 
tors and many other gas appliances, and 
such a review discloses many ideas and 
many needs, as it should be in competi- 
tive industrial society. 

We should not try to kill this diversity 
and ingenuity by attempts to regulate top 
quality or performance. It cannot be 
done without killing the entire system, 
and therefore “requirements” should al- 
ways be minimum requirements, even 
though the minimum can be substantially 
higher and lifted—an accomplishment 
possible only if our concept of upgrad- 
ing is raised and expanded, and if the 
broad pressure for cheapness, just for 
the sake of cheapness, disappears. 

The fundamental concept of upgrad- 
ing must of course include gas and com- 
bustion. Without this inclusion all appli- 
ance upgrading will be meaningless be- 
cause appliances will fail in service or by 
excessive service requirements, they will 
fail in performance—and they will fail 
against competition. As stated before 
we are selling heating effect and that 
means combustion—good combustion— 
not merely a flame staying on a burner 
port, or turn-down without a flashback, 
or turn-off without backfire. Good com- 
bustion required uniform gas character- 
istics and cleanliness, otherwise we in- 
vite a service problem in addition to a 
combustion problem. With straight nat- 
ural gas one might reasonably expect to 
encounter uniform burning characteris- 
tics. Yet natural gases are different and 
they burn differently, therefore perform- 
ance is different. 

We have natural gas in certain areas, 
containing as much as 97 per cent meth- 
ane, which is one of the slowest burning 
gases, 2 per cent nitrogen and | per cent 
CO:, neither one combustible. And then 
again we have natural gas having only 
84 per cent methane but 6.7 per cent 
ethylene which speeds up combustion, 
and therefore this gas has entirely differ- 
ent burning characteristics and flame 
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speed. Both gases have practically the 
same number of Btu’s per cubic foot, 
namely: 975—let us say just like electric 
current of 220 volt. Both are “natural 
gas” just like “electric current”—but 
they behave as differently as, for exam- 
ple, 50 cycle and 60 cycle current. And 
few of us would attempt to disregard 
this difference in our electrical equip- 
ment—yet we are, in effect, asking for 
just that in our own gas appliances. Or 
there is the other case of two gases which 
on the surface appear as interchange- 
able. Gas No. 1 is rated as 535 Btu per 
cubic foot—has as the main constituents 
28 per cent methane, 52 per cent hydro- 
gen and 14 per cent carbon monoxide. 
The other gas contains 540 Btu per cubic 
foot and has 41 per cent methane, 25 
per cent hydrogen and 10% per cent 
carbon monoxide. Gas No. 2 is a so- 
called reformed natural gas. Now the 
important difference between these two 
gases is that a burner perfectly suitable 





for gas No. 2 will backfire on gas No. 1 
basically because of double the hydrogen 
content. 

But what do all these simple and 
known facts mean, what are all the lab- 
oratory and research efforts for if ou: 
own industry does not understand the re- 
sults and does not use them? It seems 
futile to upgrade requirements and ap- 
pliances if we condemn them to faulty 
operation by the neglect of combustion 
principles. 

Upgrading must also include the rep- 
utation of gas as a reliable fuel. It 
must include elimination of the winter 
shut-offs, and the consequent demand 
for standby equipment with its penalty 
to industry in production costs and qual- 
ity. That is a downgrading of gas; be- 
cause the inherent benefits of gas com- 
bustion, its premium characteristics, are 
being denied and disregarded. Industrial 
heat processing should not be called 

(Continued on page 43) 


Coke Production up 14% Despite Troubles 


RODUCTION of coke in the United 

States in 1950 increased 14 per cent 
over the 1949 output according to the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The gain in pro- 
duction would have been greater had 
all coke ovens available and in workable 
condition operated at normal rates dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year. 

However, the 3-day work week and 
several work stoppages for varying pe- 
riods in the bituminous coal industry, 
prior to the negotiation of a new man- 
agement-labor contract on March 6, 
1950, hampered coke oven operations 
and reduced the production of coke 
greatly during the quarter. High con- 
sumer demand and the outbreak of war 
in Korea accelerated requirements for 
durable goods and, consequently, de- 
mand for coke in the metallurgical in- 
dustries increased rapidly in the latter 
months of 1950. 

In response to the enlarged require- 
ments, coke oven producers stepped up 
operating rates to capacity levels and 
many idle beehive plants were rehabili- 
tated and placed in operation. Produc- 
tion of beehive coke in the last quarter 
of the year was at a rate in excess of 7.4 
million tons per year. 

The rapid increase in coke require- 
ments centered attention on coking ca- 
pacity and new oven construction. The 
high operating rate maintained gener- 
ally in the coke oven industry since the 
beginning of World War II has un- 
doubtedly accelerated oven failures. Evi- 
dence of this is clearly shown by data 
collected by the Bureau of Mines from 


operating companies for the calendar 
year 1950, which indicated new con- 
struction had not offset oven failures but 
that annual coke capacity of slot-type 
ovens had actually declined 1,221,900 
tons. 

The volume of new construction in 
1950 was limited by shortages of silica 
brick and other essential construction 
materials. These shortages must be over- 
come in order that new coke oven con- 
struction can be maintained at a high 
rate over the next few years to meet an- 
ticipated requirements of metallurgical 
coke. At the close of 1950, 706 new 
ovens with an annual capacity of 3,992,- 
600 tons were under construction and 
contracts were pending for a number of 
additional batteries. 

Substantial gains were registered over 
1949 in the production of coal chemi- 
cals, but the 1950 totals were lower than 
in 1948. As benzene is the principal raw 
material for styrene, phenol, and aniline, 
all vital to the civilian economy and na- 
tional defense, it has been receiving 
much attention in government and in- 
dustry circles. National Production Au- 
thority Regulation No. 1, dated Sep- 
tember 1950, lists it among the six most 
critically scarce chemical materials. 
Coke ovens are the principal source of 
benzene but at recent conferences be- 
tween government and industry repre- 
sentatives it was generally agreed only 
minor increases in benzene output could 
be expected from coke ovens and that 
production from petroleum would have 
to be increased rapidly to meet antici- 
pated needs. 
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Brooklyn Union Will Emancipate 
Coal Furnace Slaves 


by William B. Hewson 






Assistant Vice-president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


EW house 
heating 
sales. will 


give a heavy boost 
to the gas appli- 
ance merchandis- 
ing program at 
The Brooklyn Un- 
ion Gas Company. 
Although general 
appliance sales 
have followed the 
national down- 
ward trend, demand for gas heating 
equipment should stimulate activity for 
the gas company’s 100-man sales force. 
Increased supplies of natural gas have 
made the house heating program possi- 
ble, and Brooklyn Union will use all of 
its advertising media in an all-out pro- 
motion. 

Earnings for salesmen during the 
house heating campaign will be lifted at 
a time when commissions from other 
appliance sales have dropped off. Inde- 
pendent gas appliance dealers and heat- 
ing contractors will also benefit from this 
aggressive promotion which will blanket 
the community. 

“Stop Being a Slave to Your Furnace!” 
That’s the slogan with which Brooklyn 
Union is promoting the sale of 3,000 
new gas heating installations before the 
first of the year in its territory in Brook- 
lyn and Queens. A straining, perspiring, 
dirt-encrusted cartoon character hustling 
out a barrel of ashes goes along with the 
slogan to show just what is meant by 
furnace slavery. 

What to do when you stop furnace 
tending is told pictorially with a relaxed, 
contented gas heat owner reading his 
newspaper in a comfortable armchair, 
while one finger adjusts the thermostat 
on the wall. The illustration is captioned, 
“Here’s How to Enjoy Carefree Heating 
Comfort Next Winter.” 

The two figures are being used in an 
extensive advertising campaign covering 
newspapers, television and broadsides. 
The potential gas heat owner is also 
given prominent attention in the bill en- 
closure distributed during September and 
October. 


Wm. B. Hewson 
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AUTOMATIC 


GAS HEAT 





NOW available to 3000 more homes in Brooklyn and Queens 


NO WAITING! 


Act now! Only a limited number of i are 


NO RED TAPE! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 





availavle. Enjoy carefree, effortless heating comfort 
this winter! GAS is the only truly automatic fuel. It’s 
modern! It's clean! It's dependable! Brooklyn Union 


engineers ore ready to help you choose the proper 


quip and give you an accurate estimate of GAS 
heating costs. You'll be surprised how economically you 
can heat your home with GAS. Or ask your heating 
contractor of neighborhood licensed plumber-decler 


for full information. Remember — supglies are limited 


Get your reservation in now! As little as $33 down—36 months to pay! 


# SEND THIS COUPON for FREE heating survey by Brooklyn Union engineers 


co 
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GAS COMPANY 
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~~ 


The Brooklyn Union 
GAS Company 


176 Remsen Street Brooklyn 2, N.Y TRiangle 5-7500 


Get an accurate estimate of GAS heating costs fo- your home 


The Brooklyn Union GAS Co., Dept. A 
176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 2, N. ¥ 


YES! | om interested in Brooklyn Union's 
FREE HEATING SURVEY 


Nome 


Address 


Free offer opphes only to resdents in Brooklyn Unron oreo). 


This advertisement appeared in New York newspapers in August. 


To explain Brooklyn Union’s im- 
proved position on new gas heating in- 
Stallations, an unillustrated announce- 
ment-type advertisement was first run in 
the metropolitan dailies the second week 
in August. Copy told of the relaxing of 
Public Service Commission restrictions 
on new installations, immediate avail- 
ability, and the fact that gas heating 
equipment could be purchased from any 
dealer, as well as from Brooklyn Union. 
To stimulate immediate sales, a keyed 
coupon offering a free heating survey 
and an estimate of gas heating costs was 
included in the advertisement. 


The first merchandising advertisement 
with the cartoon theme appeared on 
August 27 in the local Long Island and 
Brooklyn dailies. Distribution also began 
on this date of 325,000 broadsides to 
one and two-family house customers 
stressing immediate installation for gas 
heating comfort next winter. The ash- 
can hustler and the “Stop” slogan were 
featured boldly on the cover of the 
broadside, and the armchair gas furnace 
tender was given the prominent position 
on the inside spread. For gas heating 
leads the advertisement contained a cou- 
pon for a free heating survey and the 
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broadside was equipped with a postage- 
paid reply card. 

The cartoon drawings will also be 
used in animated displays on the sales 
floors and in placards and posters for 
use by both plumber-dealers and branch 
offices. Black and white copies of the 
animated displays will be used in com- 
mercials on Brooklyn Union’s television 
show this Fall. 

On September 10 the first merchandis- 
ing advertisement was repeated in a full 
run of the metropolitan dailies. A smaller 
version of the same layout and copy will 
be used in about twenty weeklies 
throughout Brooklyn Union territory 
about the middle of September. 

A series of dealer meetings at the gas 
company’s branch offices were held the 
first week in September. A full-page ad- 
vertisement in the plumber trade maga- 
zines, the Master Plumber and Heating 
Contractor and the Ladle, appear in the 
September issues, tying in with the dealer 
promotion. 

To boost sales before cold weather 
actually sets in, a second retail broadside 
stressing a quick change-over with a con- 
version burner, and the need for imme- 
diate action in order to enjoy gas heating 
comfort next winter, will be distributed 







Stop being a slave 


to your furnace 


to enjoy carefree heating 
comfort next winter 





Lowly toil—luxurious ease 
Brooklynites may choose. 


the last part of September. A third news- 
paper advertisement has also been 
planned to feature the conversion burner 
and its ease of installation in any fur- 
nace. 


Servel Launches Program to Replace 
Obsolete Models in New York 


ERVEL, INC., manufacturer of gas 

refrigerators, has thrown its full sup- 
port behind the New York City health 
department in its campaign against im- 
properly operating gas appliances in 
Manhattan with an offer to replace ob- 
solete gas refrigerators, now from 15 to 
25 years old, with new models at whole- 
sale prices. 

W. Paul Jones, president of Servel, in 
full-page newspaper advertisements, said 
his company is taking this step to force 
the retirement of these old refrigerators 
and thereby “end the difficulties arising 
from the operation of neglected or ob- 
solete gas refrigerators in certain areas 
of the city.” 

He explained that when these refrig- 
erators were sold and installed 15 or 
more years ago, Servel was not asked 
or expected to assume responsibility for 
the service function because this natu- 
rally was part of the operating routine 
of the gas companies, in keeping with 
the “traditional and accepted responsi- 
bility of the gas companies” throughout 
the country. 

The advertisements reviewed the 
causes of the hazards arising from im- 
properly operating gas appliances in 
Manhattan, Bronx, and part of Queens, 
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where the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany abandoned the responsibility for 
servicing appliances seven years ago. 

In making the replacement offer 
which has been approved by the N. Y. 
Health Department, Servel announced 
that the replacements will be new, com- 
pletely modern models for use with 
either gas or electricity. 

Servel advised gas companies in New 
York City that it would supply no more 
parts for water-cooled models after Sep- 
tember 1, except in cases in which util- 
ities had service contracts with owners, 
a move designed to force retirement of 
these obsolete models, now from 18 to 
25 years old. In its 25 years of existence 
Servel has manufactured more than four 
million gas refrigerators. 

Early in the year Servel submitted to 
the N. Y. health department a program 
with the following major points: 


1. Establishment of free, factory-su- 
pervised training for more than 300 em- 
ployees of service firms covering Man- 
hattan, The Bronx and Wards 1 and 3 
of Queens in an effort to improve the 
standards of service work. 

2. Sending of letters to all known 
users of gas refrigerators in the above 
areas strongly urging them to have these 


appliances serviced by authorized com- 
panies and listing the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of these firms. 
3. Publication of three newspaper ads 
in all New York City papers advising 


the public of the steps taken to give 


them adequate refrigerator service. 

4. Setting up a rework station in New 
York for the repair of old units in ac- 
cordance with factory specifications. 

5. Setting up meetings with all of the 
92 authorized service firms, listed, and 
giving them detailed outlines of the 
problems and the steps that must be 
taken to correct them. 

6. Setting up a 24-hour, seven-day a 
week telephone service to handle calls 
for a refrigerator service. 

7. Organizing a task force of experts 
from the Servel factory to work in the 
field with service dealer employees in 
an effort to raise the standards of serv- 
ice work. 

8. Setting up a close working rela- 
tionship with Health Department in- 
spectors so that any reports of trouble 
are immediately followed up by Servel 
men. 

9. Establishment of a school of in- 
struction for Health Department inspec- 
tors to acquaint them with the mechan- 
ics of the refrigerator. 


10. Publication of ads in real estate l] 


magazines pointing out to landlords the 
problems presented by inadequate serv- 
ice. 

11. Furnishing information to Health 


Centers of the city for distribution to | 


the public. 


“The health department has told us 
this program has gone far toward re- 
ducing the hazard,” Mr. Jones said. 
“But we know, and they know, that more 
must be done, especially with the ad- 
vent of cold weather and closed win- 
dows.” 

To the program, he said “we now 
add a twelfth point to further demon- 
strate our determination to do our part: 


“Servel, hereby advises the health de- 
partment, the gas companies in the New 
York area, and the public that it stands 
ready to replace, until further notice, at 
wholesale prices every Servel gas re- 
frigerator—water-cooled or air-cooled 
—that has been in operation 15 years or 
more and is now in use on the lines of 
these companies.” 

In the first three days following the 
announcement, Servel New York Cpn., 
local distributor, received over 3,000 
calls from prospective purchasers. After 
verification through serial numbers, that 
the boxes to be traded in fall within the 
required age category, leads are turned 
over to the nearest authorized neighbor- 
hood dealers. The dealer receives his 
normal profit on the transaction, the 
markdown being absorbed by the man- 
ufacturer. Wholesale prices are de- 
scribed as being “approximately the dis- 
tributors price to the dealer.” 


American Gas Journal, September 1951 
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methane which is the simplest of the 
hydrocarbon gases, and consequently re- 
quires the least amount of heat for 
cracking. The capacity of the cracking 
furnaces are therefore greater when 
cracking methane than for any other 
hydrocarbon. The process may be di- 
vided into four parts: 


1. The mixing of the components of 
the feed stock; natural gas, steam and 
air. 

2. The cracking or reforming that oc- 
curs when the mixture is passed through 
the externally heated cracking tubes. 

3. The cooling of the reformed gas. 

4. The mixing of the reformed gas 
with straight natural gas, and in some 
cases, also with air, to produce a gas of 
the desired heating value and burning 
characteristics. 


One of the chief advantages of the 
process is its flexibility regarding the 
type of gas produced. This is of great 
value in meeting the requirements for an 
interchangeable gas, and is accomplished 
merely by adjusting the proportions of 
natural gas, air and steam in the feed to 
produce the type of gas required. When 
the feed stock mixture passes through 
the hot cracking tubes, both exothermic 
and endothermic chemical reactions oc- 
cur, the former as a result of the air, and 
the latter as a result of the steam in the 
feed stock. Obviously, then, the propor- 
tions of air and steam determine the ex- 
tent that each of these reactions occur 
and govern the heating value, specific 
gravity and chemical constituents of the 
reformed gas. Some indication of the 
range obtainable is shown on the chart 
Fig. 1 which shows the analysis, specific 
gravity and Btu for various proportions 
of air and steam. Hydrogen-inert ratios, 
according to the analysis shown on this 
chart, range from about .7 to 3.6. A simi- 
lar chart Fig. 2 shows the range obtained 
after the reformed gas has been enriched 
with straight natural gas to make the 
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final gas 540 Btu. A further extension 
of this range may be obtained if addi- 
tional inerts or the presence of oxygen 
is desirable by adding to the enriched 
gas various percentages of natural gas- 
air (modified gas) of the same heating 
value. 

It is worthy of note that inasmuch as 
the exothermic reactions occur faster 
and contribute to the heat required by 
the endothermic reactions, the capacity 
of the cracking unit is greatly increased 
by a predominance of air in the feed 
stock. The gas, however, will have a 
low heating value and hydfogen-inert 
ratio, and the process is slightly less ef- 
ficient than when steam predominates. 


Interchangeability Tests 
Interchangeability of the gas to be 
produced at Glenwood was of prime im- 
portance on account of there being no 
other gas available for mixing at that 
location. Before selection of the process, 
therefore, interchangeability tests were 
made on various critical types of appli- 
ances. The appliances were adjusted on 
the carburetted water gas and operated 
on synthetic gases made up to match the 
analysis of the gases capable of being 
produced by the catalytic cracking proc- 
ess. The results of these tests indicated 
that a gas produced by the catalytic 
cracking process using a high proportion 
of air in the feed stock would meet the 
requirements of interchangeability. This 
gas is indicated on charts Fig. 1 and Fig. 
2 by the heavy vertical line at 80 per 
cent air. It will be noticed that the final 
gas has a gravity of .6. This is consider- 
ably lower than the carburetted water 
gas gravity which was .75. At what grav- 
ity gas our consumers’ appliances were 
originally adjusted is problematical, as 
prior to 1946 the gas supplied averaged 
.67 gravity. Since that date, on account 
of the use of blow-run on the water gas 
sets to raise capacities, the gravity gradu- 
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ally increased to .75. The interchange- 
ability tests had shown some lengthen- 
ing of the gas flames with the .6 gravity 
gas and we were somewhat apprehensive 


of this in the operation of unvented ap- 


pliances such as side-arm water heaters 
where impingement might occur. We, 
therefore, decided to make further in- 
terchangeability tests to determine the 
effect of adding modified gas. These tests 
were run at the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology and indicated that an addition of 
modified gas would be beneficial if the 
cracking plant was operated with a high 
percentage of steam gas. As a result of 
these tests changes are being made to 
permit the introduction of air in the final 


mixing equipment, and a field check is} 


being made on side-arm water heaters. 
However, the plant has been running 


since January 12, 1951 producing the} 
.6 gravity gas without the addition off 


modified gas, and we have experienced 
only a moderate increase in consumer 
complaints. The majority of these were 
on the operation of oven and broiler 
burners. 


The Glenwood Landing Plant 


The new Glenwood Landing Plant is 
located, as indicated on the map, at the 
north of the most densely populated 
section of our territory near the New 
York City line. It receives natural gas 
from a 16” line connected to the end of 
the line delivering gas to the Consoli- 
dated Edison System as indicated on the 
map. It will be noticed that the Glen- 
wood Plant is remote from the carburet- 
ted water gas plants, consequently com- 
plete interchangeability is essential as 
certain consumers will, when both types 
of plants are operating, receive carbu- 
retted water gas during peak hours and 
enriched reformed gas during off-peak 
hours each day. 

The plant being designed for base 
load, includes a 5,000 Mcf water sealed 
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storage holder, and a large compressing 
plant capable of pumping the entire gas 
output at pressures uv to 125 lbs. gauge. 

The plant may best be described by 
following the flow diagram reproduced 
below. Natural gas is delivered to the 
plant through a 16” line which termi- 
nates at a manifold with three branches. 
In each of these branches is an Aerotec 
dust scrubber, an Emco pilot-operated 
pressure reducing regulator and a meter 
run equipped with a Daniel senior ori- 
fice fitting. The meters are American 
orifice type and are used for billing pur- 
poses. The regulators reduce the incom- 
ing gas pressure from about 165 psig to 
30 psig and are housed along with the 
meter recorders in a small brick bui'd- 
ing. Equipment is also provided in this 
building to permit the injection of alco- 
hol at the inlet of the regulators if re- 
quired. Natural gas from the outlet 
manifold of the meter runs is piped to 
the storage holder to provide a means of 
“dumping” the line; to the gas compres- 
sor building for engine fuel; and to the 
cracking plant for processing and mix- 
ing. 

At the cracking plant, natural gas is 
piped to the mixing building where it is 
delivered to the feed stock and enriching 
mixing tees. A line also delivers natural 
gas to the cracking furnaces and boilers 
for heating fuel. Process air and steam 
is also piped to the mixing building. The 
feed stock is made up by mixing process 
natural gas and air in the correct pro- 
portions, passing the mixture through a 
heater to raise its temperature to 350 
F. and then adding the required amount 
of steam. Three tube type heaters are 
provided, any two of which are adequate 
for maximum load. High pressure steam 


Cracking furnaces 
and washer cool- 
ers at catalytic 
cracking plant at 
Glenwood Land- 


ing. 


(180 psig) is the heating medium. An 
insulated line conducts the feed stock to 
the distributing manifolds under the fur- 
naces. A centrifix is installed in this line 
to remove any condensate or free mois- 
ture. 

The three Surface Combustion crack- 
ing furnaces are of the vertical tube type 
similar to those installed at Riverhead, 
N. Y. Each furnace is approximately 23 
ft. long by 18 ft. wide by 23 ft. high and 
is supported on a steel structure 10 ft. 
above ground level. Suspended from the 
top and extending through the furnace 
bottom are 32 heat resisting alloy tubes 





8” diameter and approximately 25 ft. 
long. These are completely filled with 
small pieces of alumdum rock impreg- 
nated with the nickel oxide catalyst. At 
the lower ends the tubes are connected 
to the feed stock manifold by flexible 
metal hose to allow for approx. 6” ex- 
pansion of the tubes. At the upper ends 
the tubes are connected in four rows of 
eight to water cooled manifolds installed 
in Open-top water troughs. Special tees 
are provided so that any tube may be 
“plugged” off in the event of failure. 
Water overflows from the cooling 
troughs into channels in the furnace top 
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OPERATING RESULTS—TWO FURNACE OPERATION 





Finished Gas 
Total Output Mcf/Hr 1053 
Heating Value Btu 540 
Specific Gravity .60 
Analysis of Gas Per cent Vol 
co; 2.1 
Oo; 3.0 
co 9.0 
H 25.0 
CH, 40.4 
N2 20.5 
100.0 
H:/Inert Ratio 1.12 


Materials Used 
Reaction Natural Gas Mcf 
Enriching Natural Gas Mcf 
Total to Gas 
Furnace Heating Natural Gas Mcf 
Total Natural Gas 
Boiler Fuel Oil 
Reaction Steam Ibs 
Preheat Steam Ibs 
Total Steam Ibs 
Reaction Air Mcf 
Modifying Air Mcf 


Product Gas 





Gas Produced Mcf/Hr 510 
Per cent of Finished Gas 48.5 
Heating Value Btu 251 
Specific Gravity .50 
Analysis of Gas Per cent Vol 
co, 3.7 
co 18.0 
H, 52.3 
CH, 3.5 
N2 22.5 
100.0 
H./Inert Ratio 2.00 


Enriching Gas 
Natural Gas Mef/Hr 407 


Per cent of Finished Gas 38.6 
Heating Value Btu 1061 
Specific Gravity 61 
Per Mcf 
Per Hr Finished Gas 
114 .108 
407 .387 
521 495 
54 .051 
575 546 
114 .108 
5290 5.02 
1310 1.24 
6600 6.26 
146 .139 
136 .129 





thereby cooling the top and providing a 
water seal for the explosion heads rest- 
ing on the furnace tops. Each furnace is 
fired by 45 Hauk combination gas or oil 
burners, located in the furnace bottom 
and firing upwards. Burner controls are 
linked together by cables and are op- 
erated in unison by two parallel pneu- 
matic motors. Air for combustion is pro- 
vided by four Spencer centrifugal blow- 
ers, each capable of delivering 7000 cfm 
at 2 psig. Two of these are electrically 
driven and two steam turbine driven. 
This gives adequate spares and permits 
selection of operation to maintain a 
good steam balance in the plant. Each 
furnace is equipped with a waste heat 
boiler; two of these are B. & W. package 
type with a fuel fired rating of 19,000 
Ibs/hr. and one with a rating of 25,000 
lbs/hr. Sufficient steam will be generated 
by waste heat to take care of production 
requirements. Auxiliary gas or oil burn- 
ers are provided for added flexibility 
and to permit operation independent of 
waste heat if desired. 

Connected to the gas discharge mani- 
folds of each furnace is a direct contact 
grid-packed type washer-cooler. These 
cool the gas to approx. 80° F. by direct 
contact with circulated fresh water. The 
water is cooled by passing thru Ameri- 
can Radiator cast iron cooling stacks; 
the cooling medium is salt water sprayed 
on the stacks. Duplicate Worthington 
centrifugal salt water pumps are pro- 
vided for general plant cooling purposes. 
Each of these are 300 hp electrically 
driven and have a capacity of 5000 gpm. 
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The cooled gas from the washer-coolers 
is piped to the mixing building where it 
is mixed with natural gas (and if de- 
sired, also with air) automatically to 
produce a final mixed gas of the desired 
heating value and composition. A fin- 
ished-gas main conducts the gas to the 
storage holder. 

Reaction air for the process, and air 
for final mixing (if used) is supplied by 
an air compressing plant consisting of 
two Ingersoll Rand 5,000 cfm type XPV 
steam driven compressors and an elec- 
trically driven 5,000 cfm Clark com- 
pressor. Each of these are equipped with 
automatic pressure controls, intake air 
filters and discharge pressure tanks. Re- 
action steam at 20 psig is delivered by 
the exhaust steam system which is 
equipped with an atmospheric relief 
valve and a high pressure steam make up 
valve to maintain the desired pressure 
regardless of the amount of exhaust 
steam that may be available. 

The plant is automatically controlled. 
The main control knob on the “feed 
stock” panel in the control room is set 
for the desired plant output and all other 
controls automatically adjust themselves 
to maintain the proportions or condi- 
tions for which they are set. The desired 
proportions of gas, air and steam in the 
feed stock are held within close limits by 
means of Askania controllers. Similar 
controllers, in conjunction with a Cutler 
Hammer calorimixer, maintain the cor- 
rect Btu of the finished gas. Furnace 
temperatures are automatically con- 
trolled by Brown electronic pyrometer- 


controllers. 


Complete instrumentation 
provided in the control room gives the 
operator a complete picture of the en- 
tire process at the location where con- 
trol adjustments are made. Refinements 
incorporated into the equipment have 
simplified trouble tracing. Automatic 
shutdown in the event of failure of any 
of the major equipment is provided. 
When this occurs, an alarm sounds and 
lights on an annunciator panel indicate 
the cause of the failure. Chicago Pneu- 
matic electric driven air compressors in 
conjunction with Industrial Corporation 
air dehydrators supply clean dry com- 
pressed air for the operation of the vari- 
ous automatic control devices and in- 
struments. 


Plant Capacity 


The plant was initially designed to 
convert 20,000 Mcf of natural gas into 
37,000 Mcf of interchangeable 540 Btu 
gas per day. A change in the type of 
catalyst made it possible to increase the 
capacity so that 25,000 Mcf of natural 
gas per day could be converted. With 
the addition of equipment for injecting 
air in the final gas mixture, it is expected 
that the ultimate capacity of the plant 
will be 35,000 Mcf of natural gas which 
when converted will produce approxi- 
mately 64,000 Mcf of 540 interchange- 
able gas per day. 


Operating Results 


The results in the table are the average 
obtained during approximately seven 
months operation without waste heat 
recovery. 


“Gas Facts” Is Statistical 
Record of Gas Industry 


Composite income statements and bal- 
ance sheets in dollars for the entire gas 
utility and pipe line industry for the 
years 1937 to 1950 inclusive are avail- 
able in a new issue of “Gas Facts” just 
released by the American Gas Associa- 
tion. “Gas Facts” is the annual statistical 
yearbook of the gas industry compiled 
and published by the Bureau of Statistics 
of AGA. 

The gas utility industry achieved sev- 
eral new records during 1950, and the 
full extent of these advances is shown in 
detail in this source book of information. 
Several improvements are contained in 
the 1950 edition. All data relating to gas 
sales have been restated in therms, rather 
than cubic feet. 

Other modifications in the contents of 
“Gas Facts” are the inclusion of data on 
sales and associated revenues to large- 
volume customers of utilities and pipe 
lines, by type of industry during 1950. 
Certain statistics relating to the Cana- 
dian gas industry have been included. 
Copies of “Gas Facts” may be obtained 
from the bureau of statistics of AGA at 
one dollar per copy. 
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THE HOLDING COMPANY ACT 
AND THE UTILITY INDUSTRY 


by Harry A. McDonald 


Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 


HIS will sum- 

marize some 

of the accom- 
plishments of the 
Holding Company 
Act—what it has 
meant to invest- 
ors, consumers, 
and utility com- 
panies. 

It is unneces- 
sary to recount the 
condition of the 
utility industry in the 30’s which pro- 
duced passage of the act—the con- 
centration of ownership in a few large 
holding companies, the heavily pyra- 
mided capital structures, absentee man- 
agement, competition in bidding for 
properties leading to excessive write-ups, 
huge dividend arrears, the deterioration 
of credit, the abuse of the service com- 
pany device and of the parent-subsidiary 
relationship, the loss of public confi- 
dence in both utility securities and utility 
management, all brought to light during 
the administration of President Hoover. 

In many cases these practices ad- 
versely affected the interests of consum- 
ers and investors. Operating companies, 
essentially healthy, were prevented from 
expanding normally or from passing on 
operational savings to consumers be- 
cause of the persistent pressure for more 
and more income to support top struc- 
tures. They added up to a serious doubt 
whether private ownership of the electric 
and gas public utility services would be 
permitted to continue in this country. 

The pattern is different now. The con- 
cept of private ownership opinion was 
never more firmly accepted by the Amer- 
ican people than it is today. The pri- 
vately owned utility industry was never 
more prosperous or better able to render 
to the public the service it requires 
promptly and at reasonable rates. Its 
credit is sound. Its securities enjoy a 
good market and have broad public ac- 
ceptance. 

I feel that the Public Utility Holding 


H. A. McDonald 





Presented at convention of Michigan Gas Ass’n 
and Michigan Electric Light Ass’n, Mackinac Is- 
land, June 1950. 
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Company Act has been instrumental in 
this accomplishment. 


Integration of Properties 


When the act was passed, 16 holding 
company systems controlled three-quar- 
ters of the privately owned electric gen- 
erating capacity in the United States. 
Four groups controlled over half of all 
natural gas transmission lines. 

One primary objective of the statute 
was to free the nation’s utilities from 
remote control. Only those holding com- 
panies could remain in existence which 
served a useful economic function, which 
controlled integrated systems limited to 
a single area and which were not so large 
as to impair the effectiveness of local 
management and regulation. 

At the close of 1950, 759 companies 
—with gross assets of over $10 billion 
—had been divested by holding com- 
pany systems, and are no longer subject 
to SEC jurisdiction. Included in this total 
are 249 electric companies and 147 gas 
utilities. 

In addition, 225 companies with as- 
sets of over $6 billion have been divested 
by their original parents, but continue 
subject to the act because of their rela- 
tionship to other holding companies. 
Most of these divested companies are 
emerging as components of about 20 
streamlined and integrated holding com- 
pany systems which will have achieved 
complete compliance with Section 11. 


Local Interest Stimulated 


The over-all results from a geographi- 
cal standpoint are illustrated by a com- 
parison of the scope of system operations 
before and after the application of Sec- 
tion 11. As of December 1938, 14 reg- 
istered holding company systems were 
rendering gas or electric service in 10 or 
more states, and 14 other systems were 
serving five or more states. We no longer 
have any utility systems covering a ten- 
state area, and the number of systems 
operating in five or more states has de- 
clined to eight. 

This transition has many ramifica- 
tions. Local security dealers have taken 
a strong interest in the securities of the 


local utility company giving rise to a 
strong potential supply of additional cap- 
ital to the company’s needs. It means 
increasing reliance on local banks for 
short-term money needs. The strength of 
this country lies in the strength of its 
individual communities, and I believe 
the Holding Company Act has definitely 
reinforced local ownership and partici- 
pation in utility operations. 

During the past 12 years, some 919 
different electric and gas utility com- 
panies have been subject at one time or 
other to Commission jurisdiction. Today 
the number of “still subject” utility com- 
panies is down to 214 (at the close of 
1950). Only about a third of all Class 
A and B electric utilities are now subsidi- 
aries of registered holding companies; 
the proportion of gas utilities still subject 
is even lower. 


Simplification of Corporate Structures 

Changes have been wrought in the 
financial structures of these companies. 

In Section 11(b)(2) covering corpo- 
rate simplification, Congress sought to 
eliminate the complex pyramiding of 
corporate structures and securities in- 
tended to achieve maximum control with 
minimum investment. 

Of some 153 holding company pre- 
ferred stock issues outstanding in 1938 
three-fifths were in arrears. The arrear- 
ages totaled over $360 million. The same 
pattern was reflected at the operating 
company level where 121 issues out of 
a total of 365 suffered from arrearages 
in dividends, totaling $147 million. 

To bring about compliance with the 
statute the Commission has, in some in- 
stances, been required to administer 
strong medicine. Holding companies 
serving no useful purpose have had 
to dissolve or recapitalize to achieve a 
simplified structure. Many operating 
companies have also undergone major 
internal changes to achieve equitable 
distribution of voting rights. 

The Commission has instituted 77 
separate proceedings under this section. 
Companies have been spurred to formu- 
late voluntary plans of reorganization 
and the Commission has had the benefit 
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of management’s judgment and initiative 
in devising the ultimate means of com- 
pliance. Reorganizations have often 
taken a great deal of time in litigation 
and court appeals, but it is the price we 
have to pay to assure fairness to security 
holders. The Commission is proud of its 
court record in these cases—we have 
never finally lost a case on fairness—be- 
cause it means that we have shown a 
proper consideration of the rights of the 
tens of thousands of investors involved. 
It has been our purpose to save for every- 
one his legitimate investment values. 

Sometime ago the Commission de- 
veloped some data to reflect the effect of 
the integration process upon investors In 
terms of security market values. Three 
large systems which had undergone dras- 
tic reorganization were selected for 
study. The market values of their se- 
curities were compared: first, as of the 
date the act became effective, Augusi 26, 
1935; second, as of the date the holding 
company registered; and finally, as of 
the date in 1949 when this report was 
prepared. 

The Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, one of the holding com- 
panies selected, had in its own capital 
structure bonds, preferred, common 
stock and warrants, which, in August 
1935, had a total market value of $191 
million. By March 1938, that market 
value had declined to $124 million. In 
the years that followed, Commonwealth 
and Southern consummated numerous 
Section 11 (e) plans which resulted in 
the eventual divestment of its northern 
properties and the establishment of a 
new southern holding company to con- 
duct integrated operations in Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida and Mississippi. The 
cash or market value of securities re- 
ceived by investors in the parent holding 
company as a result of these proceedings 
reached a figure of $415 million by 
October 11, 1949, an increase of 117 
per cent compared with the 1935 figure. 
During this period the Dow-Jones utility 
average rose only about 49 per cent. 

While these changes in value neces- 
sarily include the factor of general mar- 
ket movement between the various dates, 
the substantial up-trend serves to dem- 
onstrate that the integration program 
did not result in the forced liquidation 
of securities which some critics had an- 
ticipated. 





Elimination of Write-Ups and 
Excessive Charges 

Write-ups and other inflationary items 
have been taken out of balance sheets. 

During the ’20s the tempo of prop- 
erty acquisitions reached such a pace 
that prices of utility control reached fan- 
tastic levels. Professor Arthur Dewing, 
writing in the New York Times Annalist 
in January 1928 commented: 

“. . . @ menace to the stability 
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Cooper-Bessemer Host to Peace Conference Delegates 


B. B. Williams, board chairman of the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, 
welcomes eight delegates of Japanese Diet (Parliament) during their 
visit to Mount Vernon, Ohio, to see a “typical small American city.” 


Left to right are B. B. Williams, Hewitt A. Gehres, Cooper-Bessemer ex- 

ecutive vice-president, Kohei Kimura, chairman of the commission, 

Akisada Okanishi, Takashi Ono, Eizo Kobayashi, Hideo Yamahana, 
Toyoji Takeshita, Masashi Aoki, and Shozaburo Sugita. 





and permanent welfare of the indus- 
try has recently arisen from within 
the industry itself. It is the excessive 
prices which public utility operators 
have been paying for the control of 
water, gas and electric properties. 
Owing to the ease with which money 
may be made by selling junior se- 
curities of holding companies to the 
public, bankers and promoters have 
bid against each other for the ac- 
quisition of the underlying operating 
companies. The prices they have been 
willing to pay have borne little re- 
semblance to the actual invested capi- 
tal, because the public, in its turn, has 
bought securities on apparent earn- 
ing power without thought of the 
permanency of this earning power— 
or thought of the morrow.” 


As a result of the original cost studies 
of the S.E.C. and of the Federal Power 
Commission, about $1.5 billion has been 
eliminated from property accounts. De- 
preciation reserves have doubled, service 
rates have been made lower, and, in- 
vestors know today they can trust the fig- 
ures appearing in the balance sheet. In- 
vestors in Operating company securities 
and consumers of their product are now 
assured that service, construction, and 
management contracts are free of over- 
reaching and that the subsidiary relation- 
ship, where it continues, is not being 
abused. 


Securities Issuance 


Congress gave the Commission exten- 
sive jurisdiction over new security issues. 
The volume of securities approved under 
the Holding Company Act has, of 
course, been declining with the removal 
of many companies from its jurisdic- 
tion. However, still subject companies 
sold over nine hundred million dollars 


of securities to the public in the fiscal 
year 1950. A major portion of the in- 
dustry’s financing is also reviewed by 
the Commission in connection with reg- 
istration requirements of the Securities 
Act of 1933. Registrations by electric, 
water and gas companies during the fis- 
cal year 1950, totaling just over two bil- 
lion dollars, almost half of all corporate 
security registrations during the period. 

In recent years we have come to re- 
gard as normal the situation in which 
utility management undertakes a pro- 
gram of balanced security financing, 
matching its offerings of debt securities 
with regular issuance of equity securi- 
ties. This trend of the utility industry 
toward the refunding of higher coupon 
senior securities gave the Commission 
its first extensive experience in applying 
the statutory standards of Sections 6 
and 7. In 1941 companies were warned 
that refunding programs for high debt 
ratio companies would have to include 
definite provisions for improvement. In 
some instances, this resulted in the ap- 
plication of heavier sinking fund re- 
quirements. In extreme situations con- 
tributions of equity capital or the for- 
giveness of outstanding senior obliga- 
tions by the parent holding company 
were found to be necessary. 

With the advent of World War II the 
volume of security issuance dropped 
sharply but the rehabilitation of holding 
company systems was going forward. 

Though a few utility operating com- 
pany stocks were sold or distributed dur- 
ing the war years, the major test of com- 
mon stock receptivity occurred in the 
spring of 1946. Then, in a favorable cli- 
mate of rising stock prices, a series of 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Gas Distribution Construction Costs 
Can Be Reduced 


distribution construction costs are 

determined from an analysis of pres- 
ent practices and a study of methods for 
the improvement of these practices. 
Planning and scheduling of work with 
the builders creates good will and timing 
which produces the least interference in 
the development of new subdivisions 
and permits the most economical in- 
stallation of facilities. Sizing of crews 
and the judicious use of equipment 
further these measurable economies. 


Feiss which help in reducing 


Job Planning 

Preplanning with municipal authori- 
ties and subdividers to provide accept- 
able locations for all proposed substruc- 
tures in the streets is a basic necessity. 
Selection of location for main and serv- 
ices is made so as to minimize inter- 
ference with or damage to other facili- 
ties and give the most economical instal- 
lation. The following examples illustrate 
economies that may be effected. 


PARKWAY MAINS 


Where existing streets are paved from 
curb to curb, it may be more economi- 
cal (dependent upon width of sidewalk, 
difficulties with parkway trees, light 
standards and soil conditions) to install 
the new main in the parkway and bore 
service installations across paving. 


PARALLEL PARKWAY MAINS 


On traffic arteries or where streets are 
over 80 feet wide or where approach 
roads are used, it is economical to use 
parallel parkway mains with small di- 
ameter short side services. Savings may 
even be possible on streets only 60 feet 
wide. 


MAINS IN BUSINESS DISTRICTS 
In business districts where streets and 
parkways are paved, economies will be 
effected by alternately cutting and bor- 
ing the streets for the installation of 
mains and installing curb meters. In the 
past, in many instances, alley mains 


Paper presented at Technical Conference, Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Ass’n, Riverside, Calif., 1950. 
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by R. E. Haun 


Southern California Gas Company 


were installed and in other cases long 
underbuilding conduit services were in- 
stalled while today a more liberal use of 
curb meters reduces installation and op- 
erating costs. 


SIZING OF MAINS AND SERVICES 

Through the use of intermediate pres- 
sures, smaller diameter mains and serv- 
ices may be installed at lower costs. 
Many of our low pressure districts are 
being converted into intermediate pres- 
sure districts with house regulators. Use 
of branch services in new subdivisions is 
desirable and is practiced wherever fea- 
sible. Calculations indicate that where 
parallel parkway mains are used, 42” 
service pipe may be used with five 
pounds main pressure in normal resi- 
dential districts. The use of tap valves 
and pressure control fittings has been 
expanded to minimize the cost and in- 
convenience to customers turned off for 
main extensions or repairs. 


DISTRICT METER AND REGULATOR 
STATIONS 


In general, district measurement 
should be reduced and main replace- 
ments determined from soil surveys and 
chronological records of pipe ages and 
type of protection. Through the planned 
use of properly sized trunk lines, the use 
of regulator stations may be minimized. 


RECORDS 

Simplification of orders and records 
in connection with construction work 
may be accomplished through the use 
of tract maps for main and service in- 
stallation planning, permit requests, and 
report of pipe installed. Service lists may 
also be used to replace former individual 
service order sketches and _ permits. 
Elimination of superfluous or duplicate 
information for service history cards 
may also result in economies. Material 
lists should be prepared with the job 
planning to avoid the expense of delay 
during construction due to shortages of 
material. 


CONTRACT BIDDING INFORMATION 
Construction costs may be reduced 


on bid jobs where as complete informa- 
tion as possible is furnished contractors 
concerning paving, trenching, boring, 
pipe hauling, etc. 


Job Scheduling 

In “job planning,” prearrangements 
were made with subdividers and con- 
tractors for the installation of main, 
service and meter installation work. 
Careful timing of these installations 
minimizes interference and delays and 
avoids friction between various sub- 
contractors working in new subdivisions. 
Actually, gas mains and services can be 
most economically installed after street 
grading work has been completed and 
sewer and water mains and services in- 
stalled. 

Usually sewer and water mains and 
services are installed deeper than the gas 
mains and services and therefore should 
be installed first. Often it is possible to 
install gas facilities ahead of curbs but 
in any case the timing should be to in- 
stall them before driveways and side- 
walks are installed to eliminate excessive 
boring. Excellent cooperation is received 
from building contractors where the 
subdivision superintendent is recognized 
as the coordinator of all building and 
substructure work. 

The installation of meter assemblies 
is timed to follow the completion of yard 
grading and rough plaster work to elimi- 
nate damage to our assemblies. In work 
outside of new subdivisions, naturally 
smaller jobs should be grouped as much 
as possible so that equipment and better 
crew sizing may be accomplished. Often 
this is difficult because of the different 
dates on which gas is wanted; however, 
the jobs may be grouped where possible 
to install ahead of the dates wanted. 


Job Methods 


After careful planning and scheduling 
of the work, the next most important 
factor to consider is the method of doing 
the work. Our experiences indicate that 
economies may be effected by the fol- 
lowing practices: 


(Continued on page 26) 
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SOLVING THE N°? PROBLEM 
IN MOVING NATURAL GAS 


American Meter precision equipment is playing a vital part in 
the industry's billion dollar expansion program. 


These installations of the East Tennessee Pipe Line Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, are typical — Reliance CBVA Control 
. Valves, with valve positioners, are operated by American Meter 
. Company Pressure Controllers. 


Thus more and more pipeline engineers solve their No. 1 trans- 
mission problem —the constant control of natural gas over 
thousands of miles—and gain the additional advantage of 
“Sustained Accuracy at Lower Cost” traditional with American 
Meter Company equipment for over a century. 








EQUIPMENT IN SERVICE 


CBV Regulators, Pilot Spring or Meter Runs 
Weight Loaded 

i Orifice Fittings 
CBV Regulators, Pilot Remote 


fetetatinelitct:| Differential Valves 
Orifice Meters, Recording Controllers, Pressure 
Orifice Meters, Integrating Controllers, Flow 
Orifice Meters, Telemetering Temperature and 


Pressure Recorders 
Orifice Meters, Integrating 


Remote Counter 
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Distribution Costs 


(Continued from page 23) 


SAW CUTTING AND MACHINE PAVEMENT 
BREAKING 

Saw cutting and machine breaking of 
concrete pavement may be used in the 
place of breaking with individual pave- 
ment breakers. Some savings result from 
the reduced amount of damaged pave- 
ment to be replaced and good will is 
obtained because of the neater appear- 
ing pavement repair. 


USE OF NARROW TRENCHES 


There are a number of narrow wheel 
trenching machines available, and for 
new construction and small diameter 
main replacements, narrow trenches 
have proved satisfactory and economical 
because of reduced amount of soil han- 
dled, less blocking of the street and less 
pavement to be replaced. 


BORING OF TRAFFIC ARTERIES 


Normally it is more economical to 
bore heavy traffic arteries than it is to 
open cut due to the cost of cutting and 
replacing pavement and the elimination 
of traffic interference with construction 
work. Much good will is obtained in this 
manner and traffic hazards minimized. 


ALTERNATE CUTTING AND BORING OF 
PAVED STREETS 
In some instances it is necessary to 
install mains in a paved street and the 
amount of pavement cut may be mini- 
mized by boring alternate sections. 


REPAVING DIRECTLY AFTER BACKFILL 


Where mains are installed in paved 
streets or shoulders, immediate repaving 
results in economies because it elimi- 
nates the use of temporary paving ma- 
terial or the extended use of lanterns 
while awaiting permanent paving re- 
placement. Considerable good will of the 
public is again obtained due to minimiz- 
ing the time street traffic is interrupted 
by construction work. 


WINTER TAMPING AND SEAL COATING 
BACKFILL WITH COLD MIX 


In the winter time economies may be 
effected by only opening a minimum 
amount of trench and installing a tamped 
backfill immediately and sealing with 
cold mix. This method prevents excess 
rain water entering the trench and soft- 
ening backfill which often results in the 
necessity of hauling out mud and re- 
placing with as much as 18” of decom- 
posed granite. It also eliminates the haz- 
ard to the traveling public from the soft 
trenches. 

POWER TAMPERS 


Power tampers have proved economi- 
cal in certain types of soil and particu- 
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larly where any extended amount of 
tamping is required. 


SERVICE TRENCHING 

Trenching with small machines with 
narrow wheels is particularly attractive 
for service work because a narrow, shal- 
low trench is all that is required and be- 
cause of the better maneuverability of 
the smaller trencher in confined space 
between houses in subdivisions. Experi- 
ence has indicated that these trenches 
can be used sufficiently close to the house 
to keep hand digging to a minimum. In 
sections where sidewalks are already in, 
the small wheel can be used to break the 
top soil between curb and sidewalk 
which reduces the work of hand digging 
sometimes required. Of course, light ma- 
chines put less weight on sidewalks and 
are thereby less likely to cause damage. 

Some economies may be obtained by 
having the main trench dug approxi- 
mately 8” deeper at the point of service 
take off so that the coating of the main 
may be done without hand digging at 
that point. In service replacement work, 
inserting %s” soft drawn copper in %4” 
or 1” steel services has reduced replace- 
ment costs appreciably, especially in 
adobe or rocky soil due to the elimina- 
ition of trenching, boring, or jetting 
otherwise required. 


PREFABRICATION 

Service pipe may be prefabricated in 
stockpiles with riser bends attached for 
two services or two branches which per- 
mits the testing of both services at one 
time and reduces the amount of service 
pipe cut into random lengths. Meter as- 
semblies may be prefabricated at the 
truck in the field or in the shop in a 
more economical manner than at the 
service risers, particularly where meter 
bars are used. Pin off tees may be welded 
over precut tap holes cheaper than drill- 
ing out the taps. In large subdivisions, 
economies are accomplished through the 
use of special meter assembly crews 
working from large truck stocks and 
under a crew leader. 


JETTING 


In the installation of copper or bare 
steel services, jetting may be done in sub- 
divisions faster than trenching or prebor- 
ing as the pipe may be installed directly 
at the time it is jetted into position. 


Equipment 

Principal economies are effected in 
equipment in the use of trenchers se- 
lected to fit the job in hand. Narrow 
trenches have been found satisfactory 
for most locations for small diameter 
pipe installation work. In some subdivi- 
sions the use of a tail piece on the trench- 


(Continued on page 40) 








American Gas Fundamentals 
OUTLINE 


Natural Gas 


1. Geology 
2. Drilling and Production 


Manufactured Gases 


1. Coke oven gas; producer gas, 
blue gas; carbureted water gas 

2. Reformed gas 

3. Hi-Btu oil gas 


Transmission 


. Pipe lines 

. Corrosion and pipe protection 
. Compressor stations 

. Super compressibility 

. Hydrates and dehydration 

. Gas conditioning 

. Flow formulae 

. Orifice meter measurement 
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Gas Storage 


Gas Distribution 
1. System design and operation 
2. Pressure regulation 
3. Measurement and accounting 


Gas Utilization 
1. Combustion characteristics 
2. Domestic 
3. Commercial and industrial 
4. Interchangeability 


Conversion Practices 


Management Problems and Policies 
1. Corporate structure 
2. Public utility regulation 
3. Public relations 


How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is not 
intended as a training or service manual. 
It is a comprehensive compilation of 
basic gas facts to guide any gas utility 
employee toward a broader understand- 
ing of the industry as a whole. It is 
written in layman’s language so that the 
technical fundamentals of every subject 
treated may be digested and understood 
by the non-technical reader. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JouRNAL and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Since the 
series will not run in sequence as out- 
lined, material should be filed under the 
major subject head appearing in the 
upper right hand box at the head of 
each chapter. 

New subscribers to AMERICAN GAS 
JouRNAL will be supplied free, upon 
request, with reprints of all previous 
chapters. Younger employees who may 
be required to serve in the armed forces 
will have put aside for them a full set 
of all texts that may be printed during 
their absence. 
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A CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 





Hi-Btu Oil Gas 
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IL GAS as an art is not new. It existed in the early 
() nineteenth century in Europe; and around the be- 

ginning of this century, the Pacific Coast oil gas 
process came into prominence in this country and con- 
tinues to be used. This process produces a low heating 
value gas of about 500 Btu per cu. ft. with lampblack as 
a predominant by-product. 

The development of Hi-Btu oil gas as such has been 
associated with the advent of natural gas. The heating 
value of Hi-Btu oil gas has consequently been of the same 
order as natural gas, with satisfactory production of oil 
gas with a range of 900 to 1200 Btu per cu. ft. 

The carburetted water gas process has occasionally been 
used in an attempt to make a Hi-Btu gas, but carburetted 
water gas is most practical as a process within the range 
of 450-700 Btu per cu. ft. 

Classification of Hi-Btu oil gas making might be made 
in two ways: (1) type of oil used, or (2) type of process 
employed. 


TYPE OF OIL 
1. Gas oil, relatively light and containing little or no 
free carbon. 
2. Heavy oils, containing from 3 to 12 per cent Con- 
radson carbon. 
3. Universal operation, adaptable to either light or 
heavy oils. 


TYPE OF PROCESS 
1. Solid fuel 
2. Refractory screen 
3. Twin generator 
4. Single generator 
5. Single Burner—Series Generators 


In the above processes two and four shell regenerative 


heavy. The reverse flow process is suitable in general to 
both light and heavy oils. The single and twin generator 
processes, while originally designed for light oil, can be 
readily modified to accommodate heavy high carbon oils. 


Solid Fuel Process 

The solid fuel generator oil gas set is still found in occa- 
sional use for peak load operation with light gas oil. The 
process is illustrated in Fig. 1. The fuel bed in the genera- 
tor is used only for the purpose of heating the carburetor 
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or superheater. During the upward blasting of the fuel bed, 
some steam is usually passed through the fire. This manu- 
factures blue gas as well as blast gases, both of which are 
further burned by secondary air as a means of heating 
the carburetor and superheater. The pressure of blue gas 
during the blast requires the use of more secondary air 
than is consumed in water gas practice. When the genera- 
tor and carburetor (Fig. 1) are up to temperature, blasting 
is discontinued and both air and steam to the bottom of the 
generator are shut off. Sweep steam is admitted across the 
top of the fire and through the carburetor and super- 
heater. Oil is sprayed into the top of the carburetor and oil 
gas produced in its passage through the carburetor and 
superheater, continuing through a gas seal wash box (not 
shown) and thence to the relief holder. 

The word “carburetor” was first used by the gas indus- 
try in connection with water gas. It is a firebrick refractory 
chamber into which oil is admitted for vaporization with 
heat. 

With respect to water gas the generator is a refractory 
lined shell containing solid fuel in which blue gas is gen- 
erated. For making oil gas, however, a generator is a 
refractory chamber in which oil is vaporized and partially 
cracked. This chamber is sometimes called a “reactor.” 

In a water gas set the superheater has always been con- 
sidered as sort of a “fixing” chamber. In the oil gas proc- 
esses, the superheater reforms oil vapors and produces 
the finished oil gas. Some operators call this shell the 
“fixing chamber”, which corresponds to the earlier inter- 
pretation, although in oil gas service it acts more as a re- 
forming chamber. 
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Refractory Screen Process 

Historically at least, this process is interesting as a step 
in the development of oil gas, with some of its features 
still to be found in present day methods. 

The process usually involved the conversion of an ex- 
isting water gas set to oil gas, by the following steps: 

The generator grate was replaced by a checker-work 
refractory grate in which a bed of small, non-spalling, high 
temperature resistant blocks were placed. This constituted 
the refractory screen. Its function was to retain for sub- 
sequent burning the carbon liberated through cracking of 
the oil. 

Oil burners were provided in both generator and car- 
buretor for heating up purposes. A water-cooled oil spray 
nozzle was inserted through the generator charging door 
and a top air nozzle provided for the down blasting of 
the refractory bed. A gas connection and hot valve ar- 
rangement between the generator base and carburetor top 
was built in. 

In operating the generator bed was brought up to a 
temperature approximating 2000° F. and the carburetor 
and superheater checkers to from 1400° F. to 1500° F. 

The cycle consisted of a down oil and steam run through 
the generator with the stack valve closed. This produced 
a deeply cracked gas which was enriched as desired by 
cracking gas oil in the carburetor. The generator oil and 
down steam were then shut off, the hot valves reversed, and 
an up steam run made to clear the set. Any blue gas made 
at this time could be enriched by additional carburetor oil. 
The oil was then turned off, the set given a steam purge, 
and the stack valve opened for blasting. 

The blast period consisted of an up blast followed by 
a down blast. With the start of the up blast, the carburetor 
burner was turned on to supplement the combustion of 
the primary blast products and maintain temperature in 
the carburetor and superheater. 

Several sets were converted to this method for the pur- 
pose of making a standby substitute for natural gas, but 
the difficulty of maintaining the proper void pattern 
through the refractory bed mitigated against it, and no 
known installations of the process are today in commer- 
cial operation for production of oil gas. 

However, the principles of reversal of process flow, and 
reversal of blast, have more recently been adapted in 
successful operation in other processes. 


blanked off with steel flanges. A bottom cross-over con- 
nection, similar to the carburetor-superheater connection 
in Fig. 1 is installed between the old generator and old 
carburetor. These two shells are then referred to as gen- 
erator No. 1 and generator No. 2. The existing grates are 
taken out of generator No. 1 and refractory arches are 
installed. On the arches in both generators are placed 8 
to 10 courses of high heat storage brick. The backrun line 
is taken down, and its connection at the seal is blanked 
off. If the set is a hot valve set, the hot valves are removed. 

The generator charging nozzle and the carburetor top 
flange are replaced with special top tees, having provision 
for the blast connections, process and purge steam con- 
nections, lighter opening, and a shutter adjustment for 
the control of blast air in order to give proper control of 
combustion and heat distribution. 

The top flange of the tee is arranged for the insertion 
of the heat oil burner, process oil spray, and the necessary 
steam atomization and spray purge connections. 

The process is cyclic and consists of approximately 60 
per cent blast, 35 per cent make, and 5 per cent purge and 
lost time. The generators are fired downwardly with liquid 
fuel, the products of combustion passing through the bot- 
tom connections to the superheater and upward to the 
stack. 

The “make” follows the path of combustion; i.e., the 
make is down through the generators and up through the 
superheater to the seal offtake. 

By reference to Fig. 2 it can be seen that each of the 
two generators performs exactly the same function. Hi- 
Btu oil gas may be produced in the same way by one gen- 
erator only, connected to a superheater in the same fash- 
ion, except that the capacity would be reduced about 30 
per cent. 

The process is basically a temperature and time of con- 
tact process, with the time cycle corrected for by the use 
of thermal control. 

Various types of oils, ranging from gasoline to No. 5 
fuel oil, have been used in carrying out this process. In 
general it can be said that a suitable oil is a virgin oil 
which has not been put through a recycling cracking proc- 
ess at the refinery. 

When the process oil contains a substantial amount of 





Twin-Generator & Single Generator Process 

This basic method for Hi-Btu oil gas was at HEAT Oi 
first closely associated with conversion of existing 
water gas apparatus. One form became known as 
twin-generator oil gas; the method illustrated by 
Fig. 2. Another form, the single generator ar- 
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rangement, consists of one generator and a super- 
heater. Either form can be built from existing 
carburetted water gas apparatus. With possible 
variations, either form is also built in completely 
new equipment. 

The equipment arrangement and operating se- 
quence can best be understood by considering 
the conversion of a three shell water gas set to 
twin-generator, and referring to Fig. 2. 

To convert a three-shell water gas set, the 
standard angle connection between the top of the 
generator and the top of the carburetor, as it ap- 
pears in Fig. 1, is removed, bricked up and 
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free carbon, there is an increasing tendency for set tem- 
peratures to increase in a forward direction as a result of 
burning the deposited carbon during the blast period. It 
also becomes increasingly difficult to consume all depos- 
ited carbon on a cyclic basis and periods of cleaning or 
scurfing may be necessary. This is done by back blast. 

Back blast air is introduced at the top of superheater 
and passes through the set in an exactly opposite direction 
to normal blast and make. It burns out the accumulated 
carbon and the combustion leaves the set through a back 
blast stack (not shown in the figure). 

Back blast serves to balance the set temperatures and 
helps to “reach” the carbon deposit. The back blast is con- 
trolled by a hydraulically operated blast valve in an air 
line connected at top of superheater. 


Reverse Flow 

The principle of reverse flow, also known as counter- 
flow, is widely used in water gas sets. A similar principle 
is utilized now in various oil gas methods together with 
reversal of gas and air flow. One method particularly em- 
phasizes this principle and bears the name Reverse Flow, 
Fig. 3. The principle refers not to air flow but to the action 
of the process oil. In this operation the process oil is 
sprayed downward, partially vaporized by heat from the 
set and the flow changed to an upward direction with the 
aid of superheated steam moving upwardly. 

A typical arrangement of apparatus as is shown in Fig. 
3 may be accomplished either by remodeling a three shell 
water gas set; or by entirely new construction. In rebuild- 
ing a water gas set, the regenerator is usually made from 
the solid fuel generator. The reactor is built by extending 
the existing carburetor, and the fixing chamber is the 
existing superheater. 

A heat oil burner is located in the lower part of the 
reactor just above the refractory orifice and this burner 
has a direct air connection. Secondary air is connected at 
the base of the reactor below the restriction. Provision is 
made for recycling some oil vapors from the top of the 
reactor to its lower section. 

Flow is downward through the fixing chamber during 
the make run and during the forward blast. A forward 
purge pipe extends from the base of the fixing chamber 
and is identified in Fig. 3 as Main Riser. Back blast air 
is connected into this riser. The reversing valve in this case 
serves as a two way shut-off at inlet to the wash box to 
prevent air entering the wash box during the back blast. 

A back blast purge pipe extends from top of the regen- 
erator and is identified in Fig. 3 as Secondary Riser. Proc- 
ess steam and regenerative air enter this riser. 

A single make or process oil spray is employed, located 
at the top of the reactor. The spray directs downward a 
uniform distribution of oil which in falling assume the 
shape of small spherical droplets. Some of these droplets 
immediately vaporize and change to an upward direction 
because the valving is set to permit flow only toward the 
fixing chamber and wash box. Other oil particles continue 
to fall but are met by quantities of upcoming steam which 
has been preheated in the regenerator. Recycled vapor 
may also be used by means of an inspirator to further in- 
duce reversal of flow to an upward direction. By proper 
adjustment of flow rates, all of the process oil can thus 
be vaporized or mechanically entrained so as to enter the 
fixing chamber where further vaporization and cracking 
takes place. 
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A typical operating cycle may consume about four min- 
utes, and contains the following steps: 

(1) Forward Blast Period. The Main Riser Stack Valve 
is opened as in Fig. 3. Up air is admitted to the top of the 
regenerator in which it is preheated before entering the 
base of the reactor. The high flow heat oil valve is then 
opened; the secondary air valve stays on. At the end of 
the forward blast period the heat oil, up-air, burner air, 
secondary air and main riser stack valves are closed. 

(2) Make Period. The steam valve is opened followed 
by the process oil valve. The make gas leaves the main riser 
pipe, through the reversing valve to the wash box. During 
this period carbon is deposited on the wall of the reactor 
and on the checkers in the fixing chamber. At the conclu- 
sion of this period the make oil and steam valves are closed. 

(3) Blast Purge Period. Burner air, secondary air, and 
the low flow heat oil valves are opened. The gas produced 
during this period follows the same path as the make oil 
gas through the system. 

(4) Back Blast Period. The reversing valve comes on 
to its seat, the secondary riser stack valve opens, and the 
back air valve opens. The carbon deposited during the 
make period is burned from the fixing chamber checkers 
and the wall of the reactor. Waste heat resulting from this 
scurfing is transferred to the checkers in the regenerator. 

At the conclusion of the back blast period the back air 
valve closes, the reversing valve comes off of its seat and 
the secondary riser stack valve closes. The machine is then 
ready to repeat Step 1 above. 


Regenerative-Reversible 

Some of the methods previously described are partial'y 
regenerative but these have all been largely characterized 
by forward blasting and forward making. Back blast, when 
used, occupied a minor portion of the cycle and did not 
act in exactly the same way as the forward blast. 

Another type of oil gas process is fully regenerative and 
fully reversible. One side of the set is a mirror of the other; 
what happens first in a forward direction is repeated in 
exactly the same way in the reverse direction. 

It was this arrangement of equipment which was pro- 
posed by Edwin L. Hall of the American Gas Association 
as a means for utilizing heavy oil and for operating at 
high efficiency. The principle has become known as the 
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Hall Hi-Btu oil gas process. A typical arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Referring to Fig. 4, it can be seen that the four shell 
arrangement includes two generators and two superheat- 
ers. Each generator in turn serves for vaporization and 
cracking of the process oil. Each superheater in turn serves 
as a fixing chamber, to reform oil gases. It can be con- 
sidered that the upper or outlet checker brick exist pri- 
marily for heat exchange, as a regenerator. 

At the top of each superheater is a stack valve and stack. 
Gas off-take to the wash box passes through a three-way 
angle valve. 

Temperature in the generators may be as high as 
1800° F, with superheater outlet only about 1000° F. This 
range in temperature is thought to be ideal for oil gas 
production. 

A complete operating cycle comprises two half cycles, 
one in each direction. In Fig. 4 for example, the valves 
are set for blast from left to right which might arbitrarily 
be termed the forward direction. Regenerative air enters 
at Air-1, becomes preheated and burns carbon deposited 
in the lower section of Superheater #1. Larger deposits 
of carbon (from heavy oil, previous make run) are found 
and scurfed in Generator #1. The preheated air plus com- 
bustion products now passes through the cross-over con- 
nection to Generator #2. Here additional air is injected 
with heat oil to restore the temperature in Generator #2 
and Superheater #2. Final combustion products go to the 
atmosphere through the stack (or through a waste heat 
boiler). When the desired heat has been obtained, all blast 
air and heat oil are shut off and Stack Valve #2 closes. 

To start the make run, steam is injected at Steam-1 and 
immediately followed by make or process oil through Proc- 
ess Oil-2. In gasmaker language, this is putting make oil 
in on the “hot side.” All the process oil could enter in- 
stead at Process Oil 2, which is called the “cold side”, and 


reverse flow to the forward direction. In commercial prac- 
tice, oil has been injected through both sprays simultane- 
ously in varying proportions. 

In any event, process oil is vaporized, reformed and 
fixed, leaving Superheater #2 at the top and passing 
through the open side of three-way valve to the wash box 
and relief holder. 

After process oil injection is discontinued, a steam and 
blast purge is made, with reversal of valves to provide for 
a corresponding reverse half cycle from right to left. 

Time for a complete operating cycle is typically seven 
minutes consisting of two 34% minute half-cycles. 

Another type of fully regenerative set construction con- 
sists of four zones but only two shells. Here the generator 
checkers are set each directly above, and may be separated 
by an arch from the superheater or fixing chamber, with 
each pair of zones encompassed within one shell. In gen- 
eral the same principles and operating cycles prevail as 
have been described for the original design. 

These regenerative sets have been designed and built to 
utilize low cost heavy oils and, so far, commercial opera- 
tion has been almost exclusively with this type of oil. The 
sets, however, are universal in design and will operate 
efficiently with light and medium gas oils. 


Other Processes 


There are of course other processes and process varia- 
tions in addition to those discussed in this text. 

A catalytic process for gasification of various oils has 
recently been suggested in England but this is only enter- 
ing the experimental stage. Other new ideas and new de- 
velopments will undoubtedly come forth in the future, but 
it is inevitable that many experiments must fall by the 
wayside before a successful commercial method is arrived 
at. 


This chapter on Hi-Btu Oil Gases was prepared by Robert Kyle, Gas 
Sales Engineer, The Gas Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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View of new Koppers-Hasche unit at Rochester, N. Y. Horizontal furnace in center has a capacity of 1000 Mcf per day 
of 300 Btu reformed gas. Shown at left is regulating and metering equipment; at right, the lower part of the cooling tower. 





New Process Plant Placed in Operation 


NEW gas producing plant, de- 

A signed to make gas of from 

300 to 1050 Btu has recently 

gone into production at the East Plant 

of Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric 
Corporation. 

The new plant built as a demonstra- 
tion unit can operate on gasoline, pro- 
pane, butane, light oil or natural gas. 

Peak input of natural gas to the Roch- 
ester unit is approximately 300,000 cu- 
bic feet per day. This produces slightly 
over one million cubic feet of 300 Btu 
gas, which when enriched cold with 
straight natural gas, becomes 1,400,000 
cubic feet of 537 Btu city gas. This is the 
type gas now being used in Rochester 
proper, although the surrounding area is 
on straight natural. 

Known as the Koppers-Hasche proc- 
ess, the plant was built by Koppers Com- 
pany, under patent rights granted by Dr. 
R. Leonard Hasche, the inventor. 

The Koppers-Hasche process, based 
on either thermal or catalytic reforming, 
is said to give the gas industry a low- 
cost unit for either the reforming of 
natural gas or the making of a gas which 
can augment natural gas at periods of 
peak demand. 

Describing the process, J. H. Taussig, 
Jr. of Koppers Co., said: “With this 
process, it appears that natural gas may 
be reformed in such a manner that it can 
be delivered with a Btu content compa- 
rable with past practice while costs may 
be reduced.” The manufacturer believes 
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that a plant, capable of producing suffi- 
cient gas for the entire city, could be 
constructed at less cost than present 
processes. 

The heart of the process is a thermal 
reforming furnace which may operate 
at varying degrees of temperature up to, 
and above 2200 degrees Fahrenheit. For 
producing city gas, it is operated in the 
1500-1600 degree range. 

In the Rochester installation as it is 
presently being used, natural gas comes 
in from the main, pressure is reduced to 
5 pounds per square inch, it is metered, 
and then flows through a valve which 
regulates its rate of flow. From here, it 
goes to a mixing chamber where it is 
combined with air in a normal propor- 
tion of 1 to 1, before entering the fur- 
nace. 


Checker Tile in Core 


The furnace is checkered with a core 
of tile 9 inches by 20 inches high, divided 
in the center by a reaction chamber in 
which a catalyst may or may not be used, 
depending on the type of gas to be pro- 
duced. Surrounding this core is 4% 
inches of high-duty refractory brick, a 
like thickness of insulating brick and a 
steel shell, one-half inch thick. 

Action of the furnace is started with 
special gas burners under the checker 
tile. When input of gas is started after 
the central region of the furnace is 
heated to about 2,000 degrees F., the ac- 


tion becomes self-supporting and starter 
burners are turned off. The gas and air 
mixture alternates in flow at one minute 
intervals into opposite ends of the 20- 
foot long furnace. 

Periodic reversing of the flow is for 
the purpose of keeping temperature 
gradients within the furnace more con- 
stant. Since the furnace is hottest in its 
center, gas heated at the center would 
spread the heat to one end of the fur- 
nace, while the other end would tend to 
become much cooler because of the in- 
fiux of unheated gas. Reversing the flow 
each minute keeps the hottest tempera- 
ture in the center of the furnace, result- 
ing in a uniform quality of gas. Revers- 
ing is accomplished automatically. 

As the gas passes over the heated 
brick, the chemical change takes place 
and outlet pipes lead the reformed gas 
to a cooling tower and ultimately to gas 
storage holders. Pressure generated in 
the process eliminates the need for ex- 
hausters. Control of the process is main- 
tained through a special control panel 
which records temperatures, rates of 
flow, pressures and analyzes the gas mix- 
ture. Once in operation, the unit needs 
only periodic checking by one operator. 

The unit occupies a space 42 by 21 
feet and, except for the cooling tower, 
is less than 10 feet high. It appears that 
the process forms no lampblack or other 
undesirable residues. Oxygen in the heat- 
ing gas from the Koppers-Hasche fur- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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June 
1951 


July 
1951 


4.657% 5.07% 5.26% 5.35% 5.22% 5.387% 5.31% 5.36% 5.97% 5.62% 5.19% 5.71% 


May 
1951 


Aug. 
1951 
Natural Gas Transmission 


Companies 


Mar. 
1951 


Feb. 
1951 


Oct. 
1950 


Nov. 


1950 


Dec. 
1950 


Jan. 
1951 


Apr. 
1951 


Sept. 
1950 


Natural Gas Transmission 5.11 5.24 5.30 545 5.43 5.35 5.31 5.47 5.67 546 5.40 5.61 
& Distribution Companies 

Manufactured & Mixed Gas 5.46 5.52 5.22 535 5.23 5.22 5.21 5.22 556 546 5.24 5.52 
Companies 

Class “A” Electric Companies 5.69 5.97 5.95 588 5.52 549 565 562 619 603 5.56 5.67 

Class “B” Electric Companies 5.78 5.86 5.88 594 5.72 566 5.78 5.80 638 606 5.99 6.06 





Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is o straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 


Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gas 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Compani Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 

Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Class “B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 








ROBABLY 
~ the outstand- 

ing develop- 
ment of the past 
month has been 
the favorable 
market perform- 
ance of natural 
gas stocks. 

As a result of 
this, the yield ob- 
tainable from nat- 
ural gas equities, 

as measured by AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL 
index, has been reduced to 4.65 per cent 
for the straight transmission companies 
and to 5.11 per cent for those combining 
transmission and distribution. This is the 
lowest yield afforded on these groups 
since March and June of 1950, respec- 
tively. 

Substantial gains being recorded in 
revenues account in part for the encour- 
aging showing, plus investor hopes that 
projection of the trend will prompt nat- 
ural gas company managements to in- 
crease the approximately 63 per cent of 
net earnings now being paid out to them 
in dividends on the average. 

While the improvement has been gen- 
eral, it has been paced by the sharply 
higher prices for Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company stock stemming from re- 
vival of reports that the company pro- 

poses to make another distribution to 
shareholders of producing acreage in the 
event it is unsuccessful in obtaining a 
higher rate base value for its gas reserves. 

Higher dividend payments seem to be 
an early prospect for stockholders of a 
couple of the natural gas companies, but 
extension of this to others will depend 
on whether their expansion programs are ; 
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cut back and on the proportion of con- 
struction cost paid for from operations 
rather than through new financing. 

No figures have been collated with re- 
spect to possible cut-back of the gas in- 
dustry construction programs to match 
the electric utility industry prediction 
that shortages will prevent the industry 
from installing anywhere from two mil- 
lion to four million kilowats of new ca- 
pacity originally listed as necessary, with 
an estimated unofficial reduction in ex- 
pansion cost of possible $600 million. 

The acute shortage of steel pipe will 
cause drastic downward revision in con- 
templated expansion outlays for the nat- 
ural gas industry, however. This might 
well necessitate trimming by as high as 
20 per cent the $1,540 million originally 
expected to be spent in 1951. Whether 
any substantial amount of the reduction 
might spill over and increase the $1,296 
million expansion envisaged in 1952 is 
conjectural. Even the latter figure might 
have been pared if no improvement takes 
place in the pipe situation. 

The tightening natural gas situation 
also is a factor to be reckoned with in 
gas industry expansion plans. For in- 
stance, Gulf-Michigan Gas Transmission 
Corporation may not be able to get into 
operation until 1954, compared with 
original estimates that it would be able to 
start operating in the latter part of 1952 
on a deliverability basis of 350 million 
cubic feet of gas per day into the upper 
Midwest area. 

A favorable factor for the gas utility 
companies in contemplating such further 
financing as they may have to do is the 
improving condition of the corporate 
bond market. This is traceable to steadi- 
ness in the government bond market and 


to the limited volume of new corporate 
offerings which have come to market 
during the past few weeks. Underwriters’ 
inventories are non-existent, only a lim- 
ited volume of new issues currently is on 
the horizon and easing pressure for com- 
mitments in other directions may enable 
the important institutional investors to 
return to the market for utility bonds 
earlier and on a greater scale than was 
anticipated only a few months ago. 

Falling interest rates now being re- 
flected in three to four point premiums 
over issuing price of utility bonds which 
recently came to market are not merely 
a “flash in the pan,” according to sea- 
soned market observers, but they reflect 
underlying forces which may continue in 
evidence for some time to come. Most 
important among these are the reduced 
demand for mortgages by institutional 
investors resulting from credit restric- 
tions on construction imposed by Regu- 
lation X, and the indicated policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board to permit supply 
and demand forces alone to dictate in- 
terest rates rather than to effect this 
through artificial government pegging. 
Continuance of this policy could well 
combine with good demand for invest- 
ments and with not too great a supply of 
new issues to permit even further paring 
of interest rates. 

According to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, corporate profits in the 
June quarter of 1951 ran at a $22 billion 
annual rate. This compared with $23.3 
billion in the first quarter of this year and 
with 20.6 billion in the second quarter a 
year ago. 

Even after allowing for higher taxes, 
corporate profits are expected to run at 

(Continued on page 46) 
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EYED to an analysis of the indus- 
try’s increased stature in today’s na- 
tional economy and its vital position in 
the defense effort, the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association’s biggest convention—reg- 
istered attendance, 873—took place in 
San Francisco on August 21, 22, and 23. 
President Ernest G. Lawson, presi- 
dent of Pacific Public Service Co., San 
Francisco, opened the sessions which 
had been moved forward into August 
to make way for the Japanese Peace 
Treaty meeting in early September. 

The convention slogan was “Look 
Ahead, Stay Ahead, and Plan Ahead,” 
and the array of top-flight speakers 
drawn from industry and government 
authorities from across the nation ap- 
praised the present status of the indus- 
try, mapped out a program for future 
action, and suggested ways and means of 
putting that program into effect. 

Foremost among the topics for dis- 
cussion were the problems occasioned by 
the defense effort—restrictions on the 
availability of materials, the hampering 
web of increasing government controls, 
and the disruptions brought about by 
the unprecedented public acceptance of 
natural gas and the fact that the indus- 
try is being called upon to meet this de- 
mand when and where it is needed in 
the face of such adverse factors as in- 
adequate rate structures, material short- 
ages, higher prices for gas in the field, 
and heavy costs for the necessary distri- 
bution and transmission facilities needed 
to serve top heavy industrial and house 
heating peaks. 

The first general session, devoted to 
the necessary business of the conven- 
tion, was highlighted by the election of 
W. M. Jacobs, vice-president of South- 
ern California Gas Co., to the presi- 
dency of the association. Elected vice- 
president was James S. Moulton, vice- 
president of Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Harry McGann, P.G. & E. auditor, was 
re-elected treasurer. Chairman of the 
Manufacturers Section next year will 
again be T. T. Arden, executive vice- 
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president, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co. 

On the board of directors, in addition 
to the above officers, are W. C. Main- 
waring, vice-president, British Columbia 
Electric Co., Vancouver; J. D. Roberts, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake 
City; C. P. deJonge, gas superintendent, 
San Diego Gas and Electric Co.; R. T. 
Richards, general superintendent, Cen- 
tral Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoe- 
nix; W. J. Bailey, vice-president, Affili- 
ated Gas Equipment Co., Los Angeles; 





W. M. Jacobs 


J. S. Moulton 


C. H. Gueffroy, president, Portland Gas 
and Coke Co.; and Frank B. Wright, 
vice-president, Southern Counties Gas 
Co. 

Milford Springer, assistant counsel, 
Southern California Gas Co., won the 
Gold Medal Award with his paper, 
“Public Utilities and Their Independent 
Contractors.” [A. G. Jnl. March 1951, 
p. 19 

The Basford Trophy went to the Ac- 
counting Section and C. D. Watters, San 
Diego Gas and Electric Co., who as 
chairman of the Section, worked out a 
plan to hold joint meetings with the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association. 

The following received Honorable 
Mention awards: 

J. B. McBride, Southern Counties Gas 
Co., for the joint conference on internal 
auditing of the Accounting Section. 

E. J. Lage, Pacific Gas and Electric 






ip, 


PRESIDENTIAL CONFAB 


Left—D. A. Hulcy: President Right—E. G. Lawson: 
Lone Star Gas Co.; Presi- dent, Pacific Public Se 
dent, AGA; President, Cham- Co., San Francisco; 


ber of Commerce, USA. 


Co., for the rates, valuation, and statis- 
tical conference of the Accounting Sec- 
tion. 

F. M. Partride, Southern California 
Gas Co., for his paper, “Noise Prob- 
lems at Regulator Stations.” 

W. A. McGlashen and J. S. Powell, 
Southern California Gas Co., for a pa- 
per, “A Device for the Mechanical 
Sampling of Fuel Gases in Transmission 
and Distribution Systems.” 

Committee Awards were presented 
to: 

Ruth Krueger, Central Arizona Light 
and Power Co., chairman, for the Home 
Service Work Shop. 

Harry J. Keeling, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., chairman, Technical Services 
Committee, Technical Section. 

Murray S. Holloway, San Diego Gas 
and Electric Co., chairman, Sales Pro- 
motion Committee, Sales and Advertis- 
ing Section. 

Paul Hammond, Holley Manufactur- 
ing Co., chairman, Steel Procurement 
Committee of the Heating Division, 
Manufacturers Section. 

Featured speaker at the convention 
was D. A. Hulcy, president of the Lone 
Star Gas Co., the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, and the US Chamber of Com- 
merce. His topic was “Freedom and De- 
fense” during which he traced the 
growth of the industry, enumerated the 
factors which made that growth possible, 
and stated that this development of the 
industry, particularly during the past 15 
years, “has provided and is still pro- 
viding, a demonstration of what free 
men can accomplish through voluntary, 
cooperative effort and individual initia- 
tive under a free economy.” He further 
stated that America’s free enterprise sys- 
tem is the greatest deterrent to world 
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conflict, and that the industry’s plans 
must be coordinated with the over-all 
program for national security. 

Other speakers on the three-day pro- 
gram were PCGA President Lawson, 
Frederic O. Hess, president, of the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association; 
Harold Massey, of GAMA; F. M. 
Banks, Southern California Gas Com- 
pany; Alan W. Lundstrum, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co.; Willard F. Rockwell, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co.; H. Carl Wolf, 
American Gas Association; Bruce K. 
Brown, deputy administrator, Petroleum 
Administration for Defense; and John 
H. Murrell, of DeGolyer and Mac- 
Naughton, consulting engineers. 


Government Controls 

Mr. Lawson took up the subject of 
government controls. Citing the recent 
East Ohio Gas Co. Supreme Court de- 
cision, which confirmed Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction over a local dis- 
tributing company, he pointed to the 
mounting duplication of controls. He 
called for support of Senate Bill 1084, 
which “legislation is designed to reverse 
the results of the East Ohio decision by 
restricting FPC jurisdiction to gas trans- 
mitted for resale, thus leaving to the 
regulation of local authorities all com- 
panies which are solely engaged in the 
transmission in a single state of gas 
which is sold by such companies directly 
to the ultimate consumer.” 

Mr. Massey, discussing the viewpoint 
of the manufacturers, stressed the value 
of statistics and marketing information 
in appraising present position and fu- 
ture plans. As an example he cited how 
statistical data had been put to use in 
placing water heaters on CMP and in 
having them classified as a plumbing 
item rather than as appliances. He de- 
scribed the three Washington reports 
published by GAMA to aid manufac- 
turers in the conduct of their business. 

With the relaxation of Regulation W 
and the extension of installment sales 
contracts from 15 to 18 months and the 
reduction of down payments from 25 to 
15 per cent, manufacturers are looking 
forward to an installment sales boom. 

The industry can look forward to re- 
serves of 250 trillion cubic feet, stated 
John H. Murrell, as he outlined how in 
the past 30 years reserves had increased 
from 15 to 185 trillion feet. As wells are 
drilled deeper, experience has shown 
that the ratio of gas to oil produced in- 
creases. Further progress is still to be 
made in conservation, and the speaker 
pointed directly to price as the deter- 
mining factor in curtailing wastage in 
the field. 

As an example of pessimistic thinking 
on the subject of reserves, Mr. Murrell 
quoted a 1919 government report which 
stated that natural gas production had 
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reached its peak in 1917 but declined in 
1918 and the “supply may now be ap- 
proaching exhaustion.” As there were 
many untested areas existing in 1919, 
stated the speaker, there are today many 
productive zones awaiting the drill. 

The growth of the industry during 
the past decade was summarized by 
F. M. Banks. In 1940 the industry had 
18 million customers, including 1,125,- 
000 LP gas users. In 1949 these figures 
were up 50 per cent to 27 million, in- 
cluding more than five million LP gas 
consumers. An $8 billion investment 
ranks the industry fifth in the nation’s 
economy, and transmission and distribu- 
tion pipe line mileage has increased 
from 189,000 to 314,500. Reserves have 
gone up from 85 to 185 trillion cubic 
feet. 

In spite of this growth, stated Mr. 
Banks, the industry seems to be getting 
a lesser and lesser proportion of the 
available market. The sales ratio of gas 
over electric appliances has continued 
to narrow. The answer lies in continued 
and improved promotion, research, and 
advertising. 

Figures given by Mr. Banks told the 
space heating story: In 1940, major 
units sold, 340,000 units; in 1950, 1, 
615,000 units. In 1940, homes heated 
by gas, 3,938,000; in 1950, 11,795,000. 
The peaks imposed by the heating load 
have brought many problems, and the 
“remedy, perhaps even our immediate 
problem, is to obtain rates adequate to 
cover the costs of this heating service.” 

A. W. Lundstrum stated that gas is 
now the cheapest fuel per gross Btu and 
that the rapidity with which new loads 
are being annexed is probably too easy 
for the industry’s own good. He warned 
against a complacent attitude and called 
upon the industry to work more closely 
with manufacturers to develop new, 
better, and different utilization equip- 
ment. AGA regulations should be flex- 
ible enough, he stated, so that new 
equipment development is not stifled at 
its source. 

Mr. Hess discussed the responsibility 
of appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers in upgrading the gas industry as 
a whole, pointing out the need for man- 
ufacturer utility cooperation to this end. 


California Supply 

On the California supply situation 
James S. Moulton stated that California 
utilities must import increasing quanti- 
ties of natural gas in order to meet the 
anticipated demand of the next three 
winters. California production now sup- 
plies only one-half of the state’s require- 
ments and continued population and in- 
dustrial growth will require that West 
Coast utilities remain alert to the need 
for additional supplies of out-of-state 
gas. While rates must be adjusted to 


meet higher costs, Mr. Moulton stated 
that this should cause no alarm, as pres- 
ent rates for firm service are far below 
value. 

The liquefied petroleum gas indus- 
try’s booming growth on the Pacific 
Coast was related by H. W. Vossler, 
manager of LP gas sales, Richfield Oil 
Co. The Pacific Coast industry has about 
500 dealers, 2000 employees, and from 
$30 to $40 million invested. The trend 
is one of continued growth. 

Speaking on the “Manufacturers Re- 
sponsibility for the Development of the 
Industry,” Col. Willard F. Rockwell 
stated that the most insidiously danger- 
ous trap ahead is socialism. “Anyone 
who reads over the requests for more 
governmental powers made by this gov- 
ernment since 1945 will see that the 
requests not only tend towards socialism, 
but that if they had been granted, our 
country would be dominated right now 
by a totalitarian dictatorship.” Mr. 
Rockwell concluded by stating that the 
presentation of the pertinent facts on 
the essentials of the democratic system 
to customers, stockholders, and em- 
ployees was the way in which industry 
could best serve the general welfare. 

O. R. Doerr, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., was general program chairman of 
the convention, and Alan R. Bailey, 
Coast Counties Gas Co., was general 
convention chairman. Clifford John- 
stone, PCGA’s veteran managing di- 
rector, assisted by J. E. Kern, were re- 
sponsible for the smooth running of 
events. 


Dresser Industries Show Rise 
In Sales and Earnings 


Sales and earnings of Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc. during the third fiscal quarter 
and the first nine months ended July 31, 
1951 showed sharp improvement over 
the corresponding periods of last year, 
it was disclosed by H. N. Mallon, presi- 
dent, in the quarterly letter to share- 
holders. 

Sales for the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year amounted to $77,- 
231,077, an increase of $24,340,137 or 
47 per cent over the $52,890,940 re- 
ported in the corresponding period last 
year. Provision for federal and state in- 
come taxes was $3.54 a share during 
1951 as compared with $1.44 in the 
same period of 1950. 

After allowing for the higher taxes and 
other charges, net earnings amounted to 
$4,033,650, during the first nine months 
of the present year. This was equal, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to 
$3.46 a share on the common stock and 
compares with net income of $1,946,- 
520 or $1.60 a share on the common 
stock in the first nine months of the 
1950 fiscal period. Sales during the 
quarter ended July 3lst amounted to 
$27,065,571 as compared with $21,- 
424,926 in the last period last year. 
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Senator Dirksen, of Illinois, Will Address 
AGA Convention; Program Is Announced 


Natural gas expansion, utility financ- 
ing, public relations, and Federal con- 
trols will head the list of subjects to be 
covered at the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the American Gas Associa- 
tion at St. Louis, Missouri, October 15 
to 17. 

More than 5,000 delegates are ex- 
pected for the meeting. Among the 
speakers are Senator Everett M. Dirk- 
sen of Illinois, and Frank C. Cortright, 
executive vice-president, National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. The general 
convention committee under the chair- 
manship of Robert W. Otto, president, 
Laclede Gas Company, reports that each 
of the three general sessions will include 
nationally known speakers. 

D. A. Hulcy, of Dallas, Texas, who 
is president of both AGA and the US 
Chamber of Commerce, is slated to open 
the convention on Monday morning, 
October 15, with an address on the pros- 
pects and accomplishments of the gas 
industry. 

The close relationship between gas 
utilities and appliance manufacturers 
will be discussed by Frederic O. Hess, 
president, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association and president, Selas Corpo- 
ration, Philadelphia. 

Federal controls and credit regula- 
tions have restricted construction of new 
homes in 1951, and next year’s picture 
is uncertain. Mr. Cortright, as head of 
the organized home-building industry 
will report on the outlook for housing in 
1952, at Tuesday’s general session. Harry 
K. Wrench, president, Minneapolis Gas 
Company, will discuss the importance of 
natural gas in economic development of 
gas utilities and the nation. 

Mr. Hulcy will present awards at the 
general session on Tuesday for outstand- 
ing achievements by gas industry mem- 
bers in the past year. 

Senator Dirksen headlines the Wednes- 
day morning session with his address on 
“Citizens’ Responsibility.” Gas _ utility 
companies have responsibilities as !ead- 
ers in their communities, and Senator 
Dirksen will suggest paths for the com- 
panies to follow. Another timely topic 
will be a discussion of the vital role of 
natural gas in national defense by 
Charles P. Rather, deputy administrator 
for gas in the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense. At the same session, the 
woman’s viewpoint in merchandising gas 
and gas appliances will be stressed by 
Clara Zillessen, former advertising man- 
ager, Philadelphia Electric Company, in 
an address entitled “There is Nothing 
Like a Dame.” 

The Natural and Manufactured Gas 
Departments will hold a Joint Session 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, is a strong advocate of a force- 
ful program for the gas industry. The 
title of his address is “Public Relations 
of the Gas Industry.” 
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The effect that conversion to natural 
gas has on the different phases of com- 
pany operations will be discussed by a 
top executive of one of the leading gas 
companies in the east. He will discuss the 
problems his company had to face dur- 
ing and after the changeover, how they 
were met, and what the results have 
been. 
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the mobilization program advances, that 
their activities are being affected by the 
operations of government agencies. This 
is particularly true in securing scarce 
materials required for transmission, dis- 
tribution, and other operating supp!ies. 
A panel session has been arranged to 
help gas men in their dealings with gov- 
ernment agencies. Men who know the 
short cuts that save time and expense, 
and who know the procedures that are 
necessary in procuring materials and in 
transacting other business, will be on 
hand to give help and advice. 
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News of the Gas J 


Heckman Rejoins Columbia Gas 
Service as Ass’t V-P 


Loraine E. 
Heckman, an en- 
gineer with Co- 
lumbia Gas Sys- 
tem companies 
from 1928 until 
1942, has rejoined 
the system as as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia 
Gas System Serv- 
ice Corporation. 

Joining the Co- 
lumbia service 
subsidiary in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1928 as an assistant en- 
gineer, he moved on to become a super- 
vising engineer with another Columbia 
subsidiary, The Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, in 1933. In 1937 he went to 
Charleston, W. Va., as an engineer with 
the United Fuel Gas Company, also a 
member of the Columbia System. 

One year after World War II began, 
Mr. Heckman received an appointment 
as a senior analyst in the Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator (later Petroleum 
Administration for War), subsequently 
being promoted to chief of the natural 
gas section. Heckman became a natural 
gas engineer in the gas certificates divi- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission 
in 1945, and later became chief of that 
division. 





Loring E. Heckman 


Nichols Made Sales Manager 
Of Philadelphia Gas Works 


James O. Nichols has been appointed 
sales manager of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, it was announced by 
Frank H. Trembly, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

Mr. Nichols was formerly manager of 
major appliances at the Kaufmann store, 
Pittsburgh, where for the last nine years 
he supervised merchandising activities of 
major household appliances. He also 
served as chairman of the major appli- 
ance buyers of the May Company. 

Before joining Kaufmann’s, Mr. Nich- 
ols was affiliated with the West Penn 
Power Company. He was actively en- 
gaged in the management of this utility’s 
appliance sales, service and promotion. 
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South Jersey 
Promotes 


Vernon F. Stanton 
(seated left) receives 
congratulations from 
president Earl Smith. 
(Standing, left to 
right) Raymond H. 
Young, Frank H. Dar- 
lington, Hugh L. 
Wathen, Edgar H. 
Mattson, William A. 
Gemmel. 


South Jersey Gas Company has ad- 
vanced five key executives to more im- 
portant positions, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Earl Smith. 

Vernon F. Stanton was elected vice- 
president of the company. Frank H. 
Darlington was advanced to general su- 
perintendent of operations, Hugh L. 
Wathen to general sales manager, Ray- 
mond H. Young to general commercial 
manager and Edgar H. Mattson to sales 
manager of the company’s Atlantic City 
division. 

Additional responsibilities were given 
to William A. Gemmel, secretary-treas- 
urer, who now takes on general super- 
vision of the company’s commercial op- 
erations in addition to his accounting 
functions. 

Mr. Stanton, who replaces E. J. 
Menerey (resigned recently for reasons 
of health) was formerly general com- 
mercial manager. He has been in the 
gas industry for 32 years, the past seven 
in Atlantic City. He started with Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, ad- 
vancing progressively until he became 
commercial manager for the company at 
Morristown. He is vice-president of New 
Jersey Gas Association. 

Mr. Darlington joined Public Service 
Electric and Gas in North Jersey fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He came to Peo- 
ples Gas Company, Glassboro, in 1922 
where he eventually became superin- 
tendent of distribution. In 1945 he was 
made general superintendent of distribu- 
tion and manufacture, and continued in 
that capacity when Peoples Gas became 





the Glassboro Division of South Jersey 
Gas Company. He is past president of 
New Jersey Gas Association. 

Mr. Wathen has been with the com- 
pany for 24 years. He started as a sales 
representative in 1927 and received sev- 
eral promotions until he became sales 
manager in 1945. 

Mr. Young, promoted from commer- 
cial manager of the Atlantic City divi- 
sion to general commercial manager, 
entered the gas business in 1923 with 
Public Service in Camden. He came to 
Atlantic City as chief clerk in 1935 and 
was appointed commercial manager in 
1947. 

Mr. Mattson started with the com- 
pany in 1937 as a sales clerk. He served 
in the army from 1943 to 1946 and re- 
turned to the company as commercial 
sales representative. 

Mr. Gemmel, secretary-treasurer, 
joined Public Service, in Newark, as a 
bookkeeper in 1939. He went to Atlantic 
City in 1948 as an accountant and was 
appointed secretary-treasurer six months 
later. 


Approve Consumers Wage Plan 


A wage agreement between Consum- 
ers Power Company and the Utility 
Workers Union of America, CIO, af- 
fecting some 4,400 operating employees, 
has been approved by the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. 

The increase is retroactive to January 
29, 1951 and involves increases of 9¢ 
to 1l¢ an hour. Adjustments covering 
office and clerical employees have also 
been made on the same retroactive basis. 
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Harry Brownley Pearson Dies 


Harry Brownley Pearson, 65, man- 
ager of division, Semet-Solvay Engineer- 
ing Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, died on August 11, after 
a long illness. 

Mr. Pearson was a native of Ba'ti- 
more. He joined the Semet-Solvay En- 
gineering Division in 1932 and had been 
its manager since 1933. He was well 
known in the gas, coke oven and steel 
industries. 

Mr. Pearson was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Association, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, American Gas Associa- 
tion and Guild of Ancient Supplers. 


New Plant at Dallas Opened 
By American Meter 


American Meter Company, Philadel- 
phia, opened a new orifice meter plant 
with display rooms at Dallas, Texas, in 
September. Equipment related to orifice 
meters, such as orifice plates, flanges, 
needle valves, fittings and gage line con- 
nections will also be produced. 

According to William G. Hamilton, 
Jr., American Meter Company president, 
the new facilities will provide instrument 
people in the Southwest with many on- 
the-spot conveniences including engi- 
neering consultation on _ instrument 
problems. 

A permanent exhibit of the company’s 
complete line will be on display in one 
of the air-conditioned showrooms. An- 
other room will display instruments 
mounted as in actual use for demonstra- 
tion to customers, special instrument 
maintenance personnel and other inter- 
ested groups or individuals. 

By arrangement, instrument schools 
for special groups will be conducted by 
the company’s instrument experts. 

Donald C. Holtz will manage the new 
plant. 


Coast Utilities Cooperate 
With LP gas Dealers 


Gas utilities and liquefied petroleum 
gas dealers on the Pacific Coast will co- 
operate for the first time in a major sales 
effort as the resu!t of meetings held in 
Washington and Oregon to coordinate 
the sales activities of the two groups with 
the Old Stove Round Up, fall promo- 
tional campaign for gas ranges. 

Under the guidance of Frank N. Seitz, 
general chairman of the sales and adver- 
tising section of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, a program was drawn up 
which drew LP dealers from areas as 
large as two hundred miles from cities 
where meetings were he'd. 

A sales team, representing the two 
associations and appliance manufactur- 
ers, has already conducted meetings in 
the Northwest to bring LP dealers into 
the Round Up sales program. The meet- 
ings, held at Medford and Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Walla Wa!la and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, drew representatives from gas 
utilities and LP dealers throughout the 
Northwest. 
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“It seemed ideal to coordinate the 
sales activities of the two groups with 
the O!d Stove Round Up,” Mr. Seitz 
stated, “because ranges are usually the 
first appliance that goes into a home and 
alert salesmen can do a more effective 
selling job through combination sales.” 

Mr. Seitz pointed out that previously 
there were blank spots in the Northwest 
area served by utility companies and that 
the two groups are now closing the gaps 
with the inclusion of the LP dealers in 
the Round Up program. 

He predicted every hamlet and city 
from Mexico to Canada and the Rocky 
Mountains to the Hawaiian Islands 
would be pushing the Old Stove Round 


Up with the unified effort of all gas deal- 
ers—manufactured, butane, propane, 
and natura!—backed by national and 
regional advertising. 

Ben A. Marsh, Western representative 
of the LPGA, declared his organization 
would add some 3,000 LP dealers and 
salesmen to the sales force of gas utility 
companies telling the gas story on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Accompanying Mr. Seitz and Mr. 
Marsh on the Northwest tour were Pi- 
erre Vinet, director of sales promotion 
for the Geo. D. Roper corporation, and 
P. R. Shea, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the James Graham 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Richard L. James, of Harrisburg, 
Is Now Retired 


Richard L. 
James, operating 
manager of The 
Harrisburg Gas 
Company, retired 
from active serv- 
ice with the com- 
pany on August 
31. He had been 
in charge of all 
production, distri- 
bution, customer 
service and con- 
struction _activi- 
ties. 

John L. Harrison has been appointed 
to take his place as operating manager. 

Mr. James has been in the operating 
department of The Harrisburg Gas 
Company since 1922. Altogether, he 
served the Harrisburg company and its 
affiliated companies in The United Gas 
Improvement Company group a total of 
36 years. Before coming to Harrisburg, 
he was with the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company and in the construction divi- 
sion of UGI. A native of Catasauqua, 
Pa., he is a graduate of Lehigh Univer- 
sity in mechanical engineering. 

Mr. Harrison, previously with The 
Harrisburg Gas Company, is being 
transferred from his present position as 
gas engineer on the staff of The United 
Gas Improvement Company, Phila- 
delphia. A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania in mechanical engineering, 
his entire business career has been with 
UGI and affiliated companies, the total 
being 18 years. He first came with the 
Harrisburg company in 1937 and was 
transferred to Philadelphia in 1949. 


R. L. James 


Major Executive Changes 
Announced at Servel 


Appointment of five vice-presidents 
and other personnel changes at Servel, 
Inc., were announced Aug. 16 by W. 
Paul Jones, president. 

The five newly-appointed vice-presi- 
dents are: 

John K. Knighton, in charge of sales; 
A. F. Scharer, in charge of the interna- 
tional division; F. W. Ortman, Jr., in 
charge of personnel; S. L. Nicholson, in 
charge of purchasing; and Rudolph 
Schnakenburg, in charge of finance. Mr. 
Schnakenburg retains his post as secre- 
tary. 

N. J. Litherland was named treasurer, 
a post relinquished by Mr. Schnaken- 
burg, and W. E. Baker, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, was named to 
the additional post of assistant to the 
president. 

John A. Gilbreath, formerly sales 
manager of the air conditioning division, 
is now assistant vice president in charge 
of the division. O. J. Dail, up to now 
general manager of the commercial elec- 
tric refrigeration division, is now assist- 
ant vice president in charge of that di- 
Vision. 
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W. C. Snyder, Jr., Elected 
President of Blaw-Knox 


W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., of Sewickley, 
Pa., has been elected president and chief 
executive officer of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Snyder previously was a vice- 
president of the company in charge of 
its Lewis Foundry & Machine Division, 
and more recently has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Koppers Company and man- 
ager of its Metallurgical Department. 
Mr. Snyder is expected to assume his 
duties with the Blaw-Knox Company on 
or about November 1, 1951. 

William P. Witherow, formerly presi- 
dent and chairman of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, will continue as chairman of the 
board. Chester H. Lehman will continue 
in his present capacities of vice-chair- 
man of the Board and executive vice- 
president. 


Fred W. Batten Is Promoted 
By Columbia System 


Fred W. Batten 
has been named 
to the newly cre- 
ated position of 
vice-president and 
assistant general 
manager of The 
Manufacturers 
Light and Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

In making this 
appointment 
known, Chas. E. 
Bennett, president, 
said that Mr. Bat- 
ten’s office was in the company head- 
quarters in the Union Trust Bldg. 

Mr. Batten also is vice-president and 
assistant general manager of the asso- 
ciated gas companies, which with the 
local firm, comprise the Pittsburgh 
Group of the Columbia Gas System. 

He comes to the local subsidiary of 
Columbia from the parent company’s 
New York office where he was assistant 
vice-president of the Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Service Corp. 

Upon graduation as a chemical engi- 
neer from the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Batten entered the gas utility busi- 
ness with the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

He joined the Columbia Gas System 
in 1936 in the gas distribution depart- 
ment of the Binghamton Gas Works. 


Fred W. Batten 


Temco Picks Pearson, of Denver, 
As Manufacturers’ Agent 


Mel Pearson, Denver manufacturers’ 
agent, has been appointed representative 
for Temco Gas Appliances in the Rocky 
Mountain territory, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank Toler, sales man- 
ager of Temco, Inc., Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

With a background of over 25 years 












Bowman Is Made Rockwell’s 
Sales Manager, Gas Products 


L. A. Dixon, 
vice-president of 
meter and valve 
division, Rock- 
well Manufactur- 
ing Company, has 
announced the 
appointment of 
Gilbert T. Bow- 
man to the posi- 
tion of sales man- 
ager of gas prod- 
ucts. Mr. Bowman 
joined Rockwell 
in 1939 as a sales 
engineer and was assigned to the North- 
ern California territory. Later he di- 
rected the sales and service of the San 
Francisco branch office. 

Mr. Bowman attended Manhattan 
College and obtained his BS in chemistry 
from the University of Detroit. He was 
with Detroit City Gas Company when 
that company changed over its system 
from manufactured to natural gas. 

Mr. Bowman will make his head- 
quarters at Rockwell’s home office, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Gilbert Bowman 


Semet-Solvay Chooses Oliveros 
As Manager of Division 


R. Phillips Oliveros, who has been 
assistant manager of division, Semet- 
Solvay Engineering Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., has been ap- 
pointed manager of division to fill the 
vacancy due to the death of H. B. Pear- 
son. 

Mr. Oliveros has been with the com- 
pany since 1923 serving successively as 
construction engineer, operating engi- 
neer, sales engineer and assistant man- 
ager. He graduated from the Colorado 
School of Mines with a degree of engi- 
neer of mines and was in metal mine pro- 
duction prior to joining the Engineering 
Division. 

Louis W. Herbst, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of division. 
Mr. Herbst has been with the engineer- 
ing division since 1937 in the capacity of 
operating engineer, project engineer and 
sales engineer. 

Mr. Herbst is a graduate of The Johns 
Hopkins University, School of Gas En- 
gineering, and before joining the engi- 
neering division was in the engineering 
department of the Western Gas Division 
of the Koppers Company and produc- 
tion engineer for the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company. 





in the sale of major appliances, Mr. 
Pearson will supervise sales in the area 
of the complete line of Temco gas heat- 
ers, wall heaters, floor furnaces and 
clothes dryers. 
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Selas Building High Speed 
Pipe Processing Unit 


The first high-speed heat processing 
line for normalizing welded steel pipe 
continuously under automatic control 
will be built for the Lone Star Steel 
Company plant at Lone Star, Morris 
County, Texas, by Selas Corporation of 
America, Philadelphia, in accordance 
with the general plans of Boynton Com- 
pany, Chicago, consulting engineers in 
the design and construction of Lone 
Star’s new steel and pipe plant. 

Designed to accommodate a wide 
range of pipe sizes, the line will be in- 
tegrated with other pipe making equip- 
ment to form an uninterrupted produc- 
tion line. The uniform application of 
high-intensity radiant gas heat to all por- 
tions of the full pipe lengths after weld- 
ing will relieve the hardened and stressed 
area adjacent to the weld. This rapid 
normalizing equipment is designed to 
exceed present welding speeds. The treat- 
ment produces marked improvement in 
the physical structure of pipe, including 
the transverse properties, an important 
factor in the higher operating pressures 
ot oil and gas transmission pipe lines. 


FPC Sets Minimum Deliveries 
For Panhandle Eastern 


The Federal Power Commission has 
issued an opinion and order finding that 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company’s 
winter contract demands, both executed 
and nominated, will total 1,092,735,000 
cu.ft. of natural gas per day, while the 
company’s designed system sales capac- 
ity will be only 850 million cu. ft. daily. 

The commission’s order sets up mini- 
mum delivery volumes, which it said 
represent a just and reasonable peak 
day distribution among customers of 
the volumes Panhandle would have 
available while operating its system at 
850 million cu. ft. per day. 

The commission emphasized that the 
allocation of minimum deliveries is for 
the 1951-52 winter only, and that it 
does not expect or intend to issue fur- 
ther orders allocating Panhandle’s sys- 
tem capacity during ensuing winter pe- 
riods. The commission said that it is 
obvious that with large volumes of ad- 
ditional gas readily available to Pan- 
handle through the facilities of its affili- 
ate, Trunkline Gas Supply Company, 
and with certain reasonable enlarge- 
ments of its own system facilities to 
permit the delivery of this gas, Pan- 
handle should soon be in a position to 
more adequately serve its customers than 
during recent years. 

The commission also pointed out that 
Panhandle has contracted to deliver vol- 
umes to certain customers when it may 
be physically incapable of doing so be- 
cause of insufficient lateral capacity. The 
company therefore was ordered to take 
appropriate steps, within 45 days, to 
eliminate this “unlawful discrimination” 
in service among customers. 
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The commission’s order also denied 
Panhandle’s proposal to export natural 
gas to Union Gas Company of Canada, 
Limited, which operates in southwestern 
Ontario. Panhandle proposed to export 
about 18,250,000,000 cu. ft. per year at 
a daily rate ranging from 25 to 67 mil- 
lion cu. ft. The commission said that in 
view of the requirements of U. S. cus- 
tomers and the present designed capac- 
ity of the Panhandle system, the pro- 
posed exportation “will not be consistent 
with the public interest.” The applica- 
tion was dismissed without prejudice. 

The FPC order denied requests for 





handle’s system made by Central West 
Utility Company, Citizens Gas Com- 
pany of Tuscola, Northern Indiana Fuel 
and Light Company, Missouri Central 
Natural Gas Company and the City of 
Auburn, Ill., which, according to the 
record, would not be able to take such 
gas this year. 

In addition, the commission refused 
to permit increases in Panhandle’s de- 
liveries to Texas Gas Transmission Com- 
pany, from the present 18 million cu. ft. 
per day to 22 million cu. ft., and to 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
from 127 million cu. ft. to 202 million 


allocations of natural gas from Pan- cu. ft. 


from gas field to house service 


























For 30 years the gas industry across 
the nation has picked CLEVELANDS 
for the full spread of gas trenching 
work—from the big CLEVELANDS out 
in front on the transcontinental pipe- 
lines to their smaller brothers on 
gathering lines in the field and house 
services in the cities. This continuing 
acceptance is based on owners’ ex- 
perience that no matter how tough 
the soil and terrain conditions, no 
matter how cramped and difficult 
the digging locations, no matter how 
tight and scattered the schedules — 
CLEVELANDS can be relied on for 
a better, faster and cheaper job. Get 
the full story today. See your local 
distributor or write The Cleveland 


Trencher Co., 20100 St. Clair 
. Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 











Distribution Costs 
(Continued from page 26) 


ing machine picks up any spoil falling 
back into the trench. In some instances, 
a V-board attached to the trencher wheel 
pushes spoil into the trench for pick up 
by the wheel. Often jeep backfillers may 
be economically used for backfilling the 
parkway trenches. Flooding usually may 
be more economically done with the use 
of tank trucks as it avoids excessive wet- 
ting of the backfill and delay in the com- 
pletion of the job. Trucks with a power 
winch mounted in front are very useful 
and very economical for pulling pipe 
when making cutting and bore type in- 
stallations and also may be used to pull 
the backfill board on small jobs. Small 
filled bags are used to protect coated 
pipe while resting on skids. Use of well 
designed tar pots avoids delays and over- 
heating of tar. These tar pots are insu- 
lated and have kerosene or butane burn- 
ers. On service replacement work, a 
hydraulic pipe squeezer is useful and 
timesaving. Periodic field inspection, 
particularly of pneumatic tools and com- 
pressors, both company and contract, 
has paid dividends in locating under- 
powered or defective equipment and 
demonstrated the need for training in 
the proper servicing and care required 
to maintain maximum production at 
minimum expense for costly tools and 
equipment. 


Manpower 

Even with good planning, timing and 
equipment, construction costs would not 
be controlled unless the crews are sized 
to meet the requirements of the job. In 
sub-divisions, of course, it is not difficu!t 
to organize a crew for maximum produc- 
tion due to the repetitive operations. 

However, on short main extensions 
and scattered services, careful sizing of 
the crews is very necessary. For example, 
the most economical leak repair crew is 
three men consisting of a welding crew 
leader and two crewmen, and for the 
short main and scattered services work, 
an additional crewman is all that is re- 
quired. Economies are also accomplished 
due to crew teamwork and this results 
where the same men work regularly to- 
gether and are trained for their assign- 
ments. Time studies indicate that it is 
more economical for one man to dig a 
small bell hole than for two, due to the 
elimination of excess idle time. Work 
production studies of contract and com- 
pany crews provides information to 
guide supervision to low production or 
oversized crews. Experience during the 
last few years has indicated that it is 
only necessary to inspect field work on 
a sample basis to control quality, par- 
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ticularly where strict action is taken 
when poor workmanship is found. 


Accounting 

The use of flat rate charges for units 
of construction work which are well 
standardized will eliminate laborious 
field time-keeping. Increase in the list of 
expendable items minimizes the use of 
extensive material accounting. Formerly 
a list of items was prepared for each 
installation whereas now a “packaged 
unit” of fittings only is charged to the 
installation. 


Summary 


In summarizing, the following factors 
may help in reducing distribution con- 
struction costs: 


(1) Planning of the work as to location 
of facilities, proper pipe sizing, ad- 
vance preparation of material lists, 
simplification of records required, 
and furnishing complete bidding 
information to contractors. 

(2) Cooperation with subdividers and 
contractors as to timing of installa- 
tions, improvement in installation 
practices through the use of labor 
saving equipment, prefabrication, 
proper sizing of crews and strict 
supervision. 

(3) Periodic study and analysis of pres- 
ent practices to eliminate that which 
is outmoded, superfluous or unnec- 
essary. 

(4) Encourage employees, contractors 
and manufacturers in the develop- 
ment of new equipment and meth- 
ods to reduce construction costs. 

(5) Work out some incentive methods 
of increasing manpower work pro- 
duction. 


AGA Appoints W. H. Adams 
Safety Consultant 


The American Gas Association has 
announced the appointment of W. H. 
Adams, of Pittsburgh, as safety con- 
sultant for its member companies 
throughout the country. Mr. Adams, 
who was safety director of the Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Company, as- 
sumed his new post at AGA headquar- 
ters in New York on September 1. 

An enlarged and intensified accident 
prevention program for gas utilities will 
be conducted by the association under 
Mr. Adams’ direction. 

For the past year and a half Mr. 
Adams has been chairman of the AGA 
Accident Prevention Committee, which 
has laid the groundwork for the enlarged 
program. He has now been granted an 
extended leave of absence from his posi- 
tion in Pittsburgh to set up and develop 
accident prevention activities of AGA. 


Phillips Controversy 
(Continued from page 11) 


And, “In view of the present unsettled 
state of this matter, it is desirable, as 
the Commission has heretofore recom- 
mended, that the Congress should adopt 
appropriate amendatory legislation to 
make it clear that independent producers 
or gatherers of natural gas, and their 
sale thereof to interstate pipe lines, are 
not subject to the provisions of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. Such action will confirm 
what clearly appears to have been the 
original intent of Congress when it en- 
acted the Natural Gas Act in 1938.” 

The Commission then took language 
from the recent Supreme Court decision 
in Cities Service Gas Co. v. Peerless Oil 
and Gas Co., 340 U. S. 179, decided last 
December 11, showing that the Act left 
the states free to regulate minimum well- 
head prices, added it to the court’s words 
in the Panhandle Eastern case, and read 
out the Interstate decision as binding 
judicial precedent. Cleared of this ap- 
parent roadblock, the commission was 
free to find that Phillips was not a nat- 
ural gas company within the meaning of 
the Act. 

It said: “The facts of this case con- 
vince us that we have no jurisdiction 
over Phillips. We find that its operations, 
so far as relevant, consist of production 
and gathering, or incidents of or activi- 
ties related to these functions, thus re- 
quiring their inclusion within the Act’s 
exemption.” In the commission’s view, 
all the lines leading to the processing 
plants owned by Phillips served the func- 
tion of gathering. Since that was so, all 
movements of gas through these lines 
and the lines themselves were exempt. 

Commissioners Wallgren, Smith, and 
Wimberly, buttressed their opinion, by 
citing a second ground on which to 
hold Phillips exempt, and which was the 
basis of Commissioner Draper’s separate 
concurring opinion. In the Cities Service 
case, mentioned previously, a unanimous 
court decided last winter that Oklahoma 
could set minimum wellhead prices of 
natural gas in the interests of conserva- 
tion. The commission stated that if it 
were to take jurisdiction and regulate 
sales made in the process of production 
and gathering, a substantial interference 
would result with the efforts of the states 
at conservation. Oklahoma, in the Cities 
Service case, had successfuly maintained 
that minimum prices had a direct in- 
fluence on curbing waste, and the FPC 
cpinion said if it fixed maximum rates, 
there would be a conflict with the state’s 
authority to set a floor on wellhead 
prices. This was the contention vigor- 
ous!y urged in the argument of the case 
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by representatives of Oklahoma, Texas, ous advocates of FPC regulation during But the vacillating confusion of the 
and New Mexico. the hearings, will certainly try to appeal _ past has not been wiped out, as Mr. An- 
The majority opinion made two other _ the decision to the courts. As to how the —_derson’s comment indicates. Even if the 
interesting comments. One, it hinted that Supreme Court might rule, the question courts do uphold the FPC, so much of 
>d consumers were not entirely without 1S in grave doubt, although the high the decision rested on interpretations of 
as protection, as it could still deny a certifi- count S naling in the Interstate case will 4). meaning of “production” and “gath- 
n- cate of public convenience and necessity etait ogee aye on to —— ering,” that a future commission, with 2 
pe to a pipe line company that was paying” y a o rw the mat- slightly different attitude, might find it 
to excessive prices for gas in the field. Then, '€F 1s settled by final judicial opinion, ~ 7? be tutledicel ae tin adie 
Ts it went on to assure the numerous parties the Federal Power Commission's deci-  ®#SY 0 {ake Jurisdiction over the a 
Je arguing for jurisdiction that they would Sion not to regulate the independents pendents. The only final authority that 
me have a right to appeal the holding to the _ Will stand. Since the states are not likely an Settle the entire matter is congress. 
a courts, under the majority’s interpreta- to even attempt going beyond setting Until some clarification of the Natural 
“a tion of the Act. minimum wellhead prices, even if they Gas Act is made, no part of the industry 
* Commssiesiener Deaper; ie the past had the authority to do so, the independ- can be certain what will happen when 
“i consistent advocate of regulation, wrote Mts will continue to have a free hand in lawyers and gas men keep on trying to 
a brief concurring opinion, saying that Setting their own rates. interpret a loosely written statute. 
ge in his view, the Supreme Court’s opinion ~ ocd eee cclaitail 
- in the Interstate case indicated that the 
dil FPC could take jurisdiction over sales, 
st even when made in the course of produc- 
ft tion and gathering. But to do so, he IN THE HIGH PRESSURE FIELD 
i1- ecole: #. ec oF 
state authority that took the situation ou 
ds of the doctrine of the Interstate decision. THERE IS SAFETY 
ad The long and bitter dissent of Com- 
ns missioner Buchanan is interesting be- IN 
di cause it will probably be the major basis 
as of argument for the advocates of regula- 
it tion if the case is appealed to the courts. 
of Mr. Buchanan relied heavily on the In- 
terstate case, saying it had already de- 
n- cided the exact question presented by the 
on Phillips hearings. He then asserted that : 
1S, the Panhandle Eastern case, relied on by - Accurate, Safe Control 
on the majority as an aid in distinguishing i 
yi- the Interstate ruling, did not qualify In- “Pq: | of tremendous pressures is an ever present 
e- terstate in any way. of ove problem in the gas field. Reynolds field Regu- 
t's His next argument was that the sales = lator illustrated at left is one of the many high 
W, made by Phillips came after all aspects _= , : 
; : : : = pressure regulators built by Reynolds. It is thor- 
1g of production and gathering had been —= . 
a completed. “It is clear from this record = | oughly tested and proved in service. It handles 
all that ‘gathering’ has been entirely com- | up to 1,000 pounds safely reducing same to 
es pleted some distance prior to or at the in- i= | pounds. For more than fifty-five years Reynolds 
take side of the eleven aE plants; oy has designed and built gas regulators. Safety, 
1d |) that an interval of transportation, proc- = : 4 , F x 
by essing, or both, are interposed between oy iat as eee aS Kaien a 
wo | the completion of ‘gathering’ and the nie or ; are some of the built-in factors responsible for 
ne point where the sales and deliveries are , Reynolds enviable position in the Gas Control 
mn | made. Thus, by the time the sales are Field. 
vm consummated, nothing further in the 
‘gathering’ process remains to be done.” 
ne As for the second contention of the 
i majority, that to assume regulation 
of would be an interference with state con- 
vil servation efforts, Mr. Buchanan said the 
it (| Supreme Court language in the Inter- 
te State case permitted such reasoning only 
on when conflict between federal and state 
ce fi regulation was clearly shown. But the 
es |§ evidence showed no conflict whatever, 
oe | he argued. 
od fi Where does the Phillips case leave the 
n- §§ whole natural gas industry? The FPC 
CC @ decision, although certainly the most im- 
Ss, |§ portant event in the long fight over 
5 whether or not the commission could 
id i regulate sales by independents, is not 
r- | likely to be the end of the legal battle. 
se [| The State of Wisconsin, one of the vigor- 
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Public Utility Viewpoint 
(Continued from page 12) 


the best position to cope with the prob- 
able future conditions. While on the 
subject of storage, I would like to dis- 
cuss a fallacy which is apt to creep into 
our thinking. If a large amount of un- 
derground storage is available, there is a 
temptation to think something like this: 
“Since we can store gas in summer and 
use it in the winter, what difference does 
poor load factor make, and what value 
does base load have?” 

Obviously, if there were enough stor- 
age capacity to produce 100% load fac- 
tor out of house heating business, if gas 
could be injected and withdrawn at no 
cost, if storage areas were located so 
they were immediately contiguous to the 
markets, it would be true that load factor 
would be of little importance. However, 
even in the most favorably situated sys- 
tems with respect to underground stor- 
age, none of these “ifs” hold true. There 
is no substitute in a successful gas utility 
for high load factor base load. 

Fundamentally, the most important 
responsibility for utilities is to maintain 
an adequate supply of gas. This is go- 
ing to become increasingly difficult in 
many areas. In most sections of the 
country natural gas supplies now have 
to be augmented during peak periods 
with some form of manufactured gas. 


“FLUSHALL” 
“SOLVALL” 
“SEALALL” 
“WETALL” 
“FOGALL H” 
“FOGALL C” 





A COMPLETE 
MAIN TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


“IRON HYDROXIDE” — Purification 
Discuss your problems with our engineers 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS COMPANY, INC. 
3-15 26th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


It may well be that manufactured gas 
will have to be relied upon more and 
more in spite of the tremendous expan- 
sion of the natural gas service in recent 
years. It would seem wise for the indus- 
try to increase its research efforts to 
produce, economically, a gas 100% in- 
terchangeable with natural gas. Nothing 
short of 100% interchangeability will do 
the job. I believe the industry can well 
afford to spend considerable money now 
on this sort of a project as insurance 
against future eventualities. 

It is most important for the utilities to 
avoid a “do-nothing” attitude about the 
future. Such an attitude stifles all prog- 
ress and adversely affects the morale and 
thinking of our entire organizations. We 
need to plan for the future and to pro- 
gress more now than we ever have had 
to do before. This is no time to relax 
our efforts. 

We need to work more closely and 
more effectively with the manufacturers 
toward the development of new, better 
and different types of gas utilization 
equipment. We can help the manufac- 
turers in a number of ways, one of 
which is to work with them even more 
actively than before in the development 
and field testing of new types of equip- 
ment. 

We can help them by taking the lead 
to see that the AGA approval re- 
quirements are adequate to insure that 


— Dust Removal 

— Liquid Phase Gum 
— Joint Sealing 

— Dust Laying 

— Hot Fogging 

— Cold Fogging 








equipment is built which will perform 
according to proper standards. However, 
once these standards are set, the utilities 
should accept the AGA seal of ap- 
proval and not require special require- 
ments over and above those of AGA. 
From the manufacturer’s standpoint 
failure to do this results in one of the 
most annoying and troublesome situa- 
tions with which to contend. No reputa- 
ble manufacturer objects to making 
equipment to meet any standards re- 
quired but they all do, and have a right 
to, object to making special equipment 
for several different segments of the gas 
industry. This is a much more impor- 
tant element in our over-all picture than 
most utility men realize and is one which 
can easily be corrected without changing 
appreciably the performance, reliability 
or safety of gas utilization equipment. 

There is another way in which the 
utilities can, by taking the lead, be of 
tremendous assistance to manufacturers 
and can greatly encourage the develop- 
ment of new and better equipment. This 
is by conscientiously striving to make 
the AGA requirements flexible enough 
so that new equipment development is 
not stifled at its source. Without a good 
deal of flexibility in requirements it be- 
comes so difficult to get AGA approval 
on anything but purely conventional 
equipment that manufacturers are in- 
clined to say: What's the use! From a 
practical standpoint no manufacturer 
can come out with a new piece of equip- 
ment even on a limited experimental 
basis without AGA approval. In many 
cases if the equipment is unconven- 
tional, this approval cannot be obtained 
without the background of considerable 
experience. There is an impasse indeed, 
and one which the utilities should take 
the lead in trying to overcome. There 
are a number of ways in which it can be 
done. One would be to provide for some 
type of interim approval which would 
permit the necessary field experience to 
be obtained. I am speaking only of 
those requirements that have to do with 
the operating performance of the device. 
There should never be any compromise 
or relaxation of requirements having to 
do basically with safety. 

As an additional assistance to manu- 
facturers the utilities can render a valu- 
able service in the revision of building 
codes which have not kept pace with ap- 
pliance development in the industry. 

Lastly, we should redouble our re- 
search efforts. Most utilities now sup- 
port the PAR activity of the American 
Gas Association, and the Institute of 
Gas Technology. Many support other 
research agencies. But what we have 
been doing is still not enough. We ought 
to do more. To sum up, the utilities’ re- 
sponsibility to the development of the 
gas industry is to stay in the gas business. 
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YOUR GAS LEAKS 
ARE SHOWING 
..in several places 
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Manufacturers’ Viewpoint 


(Continued from page 14) 


upon to switch from gas to oil—anymore 
than we expect to get performance from 
our automobile motor if we switch from 
gasoline to kerosene—and incidentally 
these two fuels have just about the same 
number of Btu’s per gallon or per pound. 

So we can summarize—upgrading of 
appliances is not the other fellow’s duty 
and obligation. It is our combined re- 
sponsibility to industry, as well as to our 
customers. As an industry we cannot 
permanently shift that responsibility 
without serious consequences. 

All the pipe lines in the ground and all 
the gas reserves will not solve the com- 
petitive pressure and secure the future 
of the gas industry if we cannot manu- 
facture and sell appliances as well as gas 
service at a profit, and to the satisfaction 
and convenience of the public. To ac- 
complish this, a broadened and acceler- 
ated research program is necessary, in 
addition to a re-examination of our ac- 
tivities and products and marketing and 
servicing. Research, fundamental and 
applied research, should extend from gas 
supply to combustion, to appliance, to 
performance, to public trends and 
changes in living habits. Open-minded, 
cooperative and all-inclusive research 
and development will upgrade gas per- 
formance, and even more important it 
will upgrade our entire industry and its 
future. Upgrading of appliances implies 
far too narrow a description of the prob- 
lem. In fact I submit that it cannot be 
done without coordinated upgrading of 
the responsibilities of the entire gas in- 
dustry; namely: quality performance 
and reliable, consistent service to all our 
customers—residential, commercial and 
industrial. 





Research Corp. Wins Contract 
To Install Precipitators 


Research Corporation, New York, 
has been awarded contracts by Wilputte 
Coke Oven, Division, Allied Chemicals 
and Dye Corporation and Arthur G. 
McKee & Company of Cleveland, to 
cover installation of eight electrostatic 
precipitators at the Fairless Works. 

Each of the two new blast furnaces, 
which will be installed by the McKee 
Company, will have two Cottrell precipi- 
tators for cleaning up to 165,000 cu. ft. 
per minute of blast furnace gas. 

The other four precipitators will be 
used to remove tar and oil from coke 
oven gas. Two will have capacities of 
6,800 cu. ft. per minute and two will be 
rated at 25,000 cfm, 90 to 120F with a 
guaranteed removal efficiency of 95 per 
cent. 

The coke ovens will be installed by 
Wilputte Coke Oven, Division. 
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to maintain with no moving parts to 
wear out or replace. These new 
“Safety-Sealed” units bring clean, 
zone controlled automatic gas heat to 
a room, suite or an entire building. 

Exclusive, revolutionary “Safety- 
Sealed” construction seals all combus- 
tion air and products from contact 
with heated room air. Expels all com- 
bustion products outside—through the 
wall. 

Operation is silent, dependable— 

with either natural, manufactured or 
LP gas. Individual requirements are 
suited exactly from manual or ther- 
mostatic controls. 
WRITE NOW for complete, free infor- 
mation and specifications. Stewart- 
Warner Corp., South Wind Division, 
Dept. C-91, 1514 Drover Street, Indi- 
anapolis 7, Indiana. 
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Holding Company Act 
(Continued from page 22) 


successful portfolio offerings of large 
sizes were made. 

While the success of these portfolio 
sales offered proof that holdings of util- 
ity equities could be marketed without 
the need for sacrificial bargain basement 
pricing, it also gave promise that new 
money stock financing could become an 
important factor in the fund raising of 
individual utility managements. The 
combination of improved capital struc- 
tures, sound property values and liberal 
dividend yield had contributed a new in- 
vestment quality and encouraged the 
resurgence of investor interest. 

For many utilities this came at a criti- 
cal point of time. The upsurge in post- 
war demand for electric power and natu- 
ral gas had already brought capacity 
reserves down to the danger line. New 
construction and new financing were 
urgently needed. Response of the indus- 
try to this challenge has been no less 
than magnificent. The dollar volume of 
construction expenditures tells the story 
—2'2 billion dollars for electric and gas 
utilities in 1948, 3 billion in 1949 and 
again in 1950. 

The effect of this continuing growth 
upon financing programs of the indus- 
try has been well told in your annual 
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NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Norwalk-Connelly 
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reports and is reflected in the large num- 
ber of applications and registrations pre- 
sented to the Commission for process- 
ing. New money financing by electric 
and gas utilities during the past three 
years has shown awareness of the need 
for adequate common stock sales. An 
increasing percentage of the new money 
raised has been through common stock. 
The market for new common stock 
has continued to show great strength in 
the early months of this year. This 
showing has been made in the face of an 
uncertain bond market upset by shifting 
interest rates and against the back- 
ground of a noticeable decline in the 
demand for new preferred issues. 


Continuing Systems 


Among the many utility stock offer- 
ings made in recent months are a num- 
ber of important issues marketed by reg- 
istered holding companies which can be 
expected to remain as continuing sys- 
tems under the jurisdiction of the Hold- 
ing Company Act. Naturally the Com- 
mission has a direct and important in- 
terest in the successful financing of these 
systems and their success tells much 
about the changed financial status and 
integrated operations which have re- 
sulted from the streamlining process of 
Section 11. 

The first type is the electric holding 


company system in which the holdin; 
company stands above a group of in 
tegrated interconnected electric operat 
ing companies, coordinating and direct 
ing their operations to obtain maximum 
system efficiency. Largest among these 
electric systems is American Gas and 
Electric Company serving a seven state 
area from Virginia to southern Michi- 
gan. Its management has set a very high 
standard of operating achievement and 
its common stock is valued by investors 
on a quality basis comparable to that 
of high grade operating utilities. 

The second type of holding company 
system, found exclusively in the electric 
power field, is the operating-holding 
company type. Here the parent company 
is the major operating unit of the sys- 
tem and its subsidiaries are smaller sat- 
ellites operating in adjacent states. 

The third holding company group is 
comprised of the natural gas transmis- 
sion and distribution systems, which 
have participated so importantly in striv- 
ing to meet the tremendous post-war de- 
mands for gas. Among the gas systems 
registered with us are American Natural 
Gas Company, Consolidated Natural 
Gas Company and the Columbia Gas 
System, Inc. 

In 1944, when American Light & 
Traction Company, predecessor of 
American Natural, filed a plan propos- 
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ng its ultimate dissolution, it contem- 
plated the organization of a new pipe 
ine company to be owned by its three 
gas utility subsidiaries and financed from 
the sale of its holdings in Detroit Edison 
Company. 

When the new Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Company was granted a Cer- 
tificate of Convenience and Necessity by 
the FPC in 1946. the parent system un- 
dertook to file a new plan which, among 
other things, proposed continuance of 
Light & Traction as a registered holding 
company and construction of the pipe 
line as a means of integrating the opera- 
tions of its utility subsidiaries. Hearings 
on the plan were extensive and the op- 
position vigorous. The Commission was 
well aware, however, that the Detroit 
area suffered from an acute shortage of 
natural gas and that a new source of 
supply was also urgently needed in Wis- 
consin. The proposed system offered the 
combined advantages of a high pressure 
transmission line and utilization of un- 
derground storage fields close to the 
points of distribution. These circum- 
stances, among others, formed the basis 
of the FPC certificate. 

Our Commission concluded that the 
new system of American Natural could 
meet the standards of Section 11 and 
that there existed no basis for overrul- 
ing the decision of management to un- 
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Sponge has been preferred for 
H:S removal for over 75 years. 





CONNELLY Z.. 





| 3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
® Los Angeles, Calif. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
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dertake construction and operation of 
the pipe line enterprise. Thus through 
the planning, resources and credit of 
American Natural the pipe line com- 
pany has been successfully organized, 
developed and brought into operation 
with a present capacity of over 110 bil- 
lion cubic feet annually. It is now a vital 
component in the integrated gas opera- 
tions of the American Natural system. 


Outlook For the Future 


The accomplishments of the Commis- 
sion and industry in effecting extensive 
integration and simplification over the 
past 15 years have been in large meas- 
ure responsible for the present high in- 
vestment status of utility securities. It 
is true, of course, that utility stocks have 
not shared in the upswing of market 
prices characteristic of many industrial 
and rail issues since the start of the Ko- 
rean conflict. They do not possess the 
speculative appeal of the so-called war 
stocks. Yet the reception accorded to 
new Offerings indicates the presence of 
substantial investment demand and a 
recognition of underlying corporate sta- 
bility. 

This confidence in the stability of util- 
ity securities places upon management a 
heavy responsibility in the present criti- 
cal period when every problem it must 
face is in some way linked directly to 


the nation’s increasing defense effort. 

In the natural gas industry fuel re- 
quirements continue to run ahead of 
available supply while the prospect of 
obtaining adequate amounts of large di- 
ameter pipe grows dimmer. Pipe sup- 
plies may equal only half of the indus- 
try’s total needs for 1951. 

Aside from these problems of pro- 
duction, the utility industry is also faced 
with an increased tax burden, again re- 
lated directly to the Nation’s defense ef- 
fort. With logic, the Congress has pro- 
vided concessions which remove most of 
the burden of excess profit taxes from 
the industry. But higher normal and sur- 
tax rates will take an increasing propor- 
tion of earnings. For some companies 
higher tax rates may constitute a threat 
to their present level of dividend pay- 
ments but even where this point is not 
reached the greater percentage of divi- 
dend payout will leave a smaller amount 
of retained earnings available for con- 
struction. Absence of these funds will 
of course, mean heavier reliance upon 
outside financing. 

This additional drain on net earnings 
should not become a deterrent to further 
equity financing nor should the disparity 
in capital costs as between debt and 
equity financing control the choice of is- 
sue. The continuance of regular equity 
financing is the best guarantee of sound 
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operations not only for the investor but 
the consumer as well. In a sense it is the 
common equity that will provide the 
measure of resiliency which manage- 
ment will need in future crises. Over- 
reliance on debt, because it is cheap 
and has certain tax advantages, is a 
short-sighted policy. High debt ratios in 
time bring lower credit rating and in turn 
this means higher debt cost and higher 
equity cost. On the other hand, a prop- 
erly balanced capital structure with an 
adequate equity base means better 
credit, lower debt cost and better price- 
earnings ratios. 
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Zerega Made Servel Distributor 


Zerega Distributing Co., 515 West- 
lake Avenue, N., Seattle, Wash., has 
been named distributor for Servel motor- 
less refrigerators and gas water heaters, 
John K. Knighton, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Servel, Inc., an- 
nounced recently. 

Emanuel Zerega is president of the 
distributing firm, and James H. Marks 
is sales manager. 


New Process Plant 
(Continued from page 31) 


nace can be held to as low as two-tenths 
of one per cent. 

With a base gas of the type manu- 
factured in the Koppers-Hasche process, 
the utility also may add various types of 
manufactured gas, such as water gas, 
producer gas or coke oven gas, for peak 
load demands at a desired Btu and quan- 
tity. The plant can be started cold and 
be operating at near capacity in a hour’s 
time. 

The Koppers-Hasche installation at 
Rochester, N. Y., is the first to be oper- 
ated in one of the nation’s larger metro- 
politan districts. The first Hasche fur- 
nace installed for a utility at Johnson 
City, Tenn., now supplies the entire 
amount of gas needed by that city. 

Koppers engineers say that it is prac- 
tical to build units up to 12,000,000 
cubic feet of gas production daily. 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 32) 


a $20 billion annual rate, which would 
be sufficient in itself to permit mainte- 
nance of present dividend payments. 
Further contributing to the recent im- 
provement in market prices for utility 
industry shares has been the tremendous 
amount of capital transferred into them 
from previously higher esteemed indus- 
trial stocks. How substantial this has 
been may be gleaned from the fact that 


one important portfolio recently sold ou 
$8,000,000 of industrial shares and re 
placed them in substantial measure with 
natural gas stocks. 

This is only one instance of the change 
noted during the past several months in 
investment thinking in favor of utility 
stocks. 

Stress previously placed on electric 


and gas utility shares as “defensive” in- | 


vestment media now is being replaced 
with an entirely different conception, 
namely, growth shares, as the sharp up 
trend in consumer demand, revenues and 
earnings continues apace. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


September 

21 Oklahoma Utilities Association, 

Gas Division, Biltmore Hotel, 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Maryland Utilities Association, 

Fall Conference, Virginia Beach, 

Va. 

25-28 The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

26-28 National Metal Trades Associa- 

tion, Palmer House, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

October 

39th National Safety Congress & 

Exposition of the National Safety 

Council, Chicago, Illinois. 

15-17 AGA Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

22-24 33rd Annual Meeting, American 
Standards Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, N. Y. 


November 

5-8 American Petroleum Institute, 
Annual Meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

8-9 Mid-Southeastern Gas Associa- 
tion, The Sir Walter Hotel, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

25-30 American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


December 

2-5 American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

3-5 Institute of Cooking and Heat- 
ing Appliance Manufacturers, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

5-7 National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Annual Meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. 


Arch C. Perry Retires 
After 37 Years Service 


Arch C. Perry, superintendent of the 
mechanical engineering department for 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company and 
New York State Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, retired on September |. 

He is a veteran of 37 years service. 
He has been supervisor of Peoples and 
New York State Natural’s numerous com- 
pressor stations installations since 1936. 


More Natural Gas Is Sought 
For Southern California 


Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of Califor- 
nia, both of Los Angeles, have filed a 
joint application with the Federal Power 
Commission for authorization to build 
pipe line facilities which would carry an 
additional 150 million cu. ft. of natural 
gas a day to markets in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The two companies jointly own a 
pipe line extending from the Arizona- 
California border to a point near Los 
Angeles, and in the new application are 
proposing to increase its capacity from 
405 million cu. ft. per day to a total of 
555 million cu. ft. 

The proposed project includes the 
construction of about 81 miles of 30- 
inch pipe paralleling the existing line 
between Whitewater and Desert Center, 
both in California. The companies would 
construct another section of 30-inch 
loop line, about six miles long, between 
the Blythe compressor station and the 
California-Arizona boundary, and in- 
stall two 1,760 horsepower compressors 
at the Blythe station. 

The two companies presently receive 
gas from El Paso Natural Gas Co. at a 
connection on the state line, and the 
application says that arrangements have 
been made for El Paso to deliver the 
additional 150 million cu. ft. El Paso 
now has pending before the Commission 
an application for authorization to con- 
struct the facilities necessary to deliver 
this gas. 

Estimated cost of 


the project is 
$7,767,525. 


Servel Appoints Two Sales 
Contract Representatives 


Servel, Inc., has appointed two con- 
tract sales representatives for the com- 
pany’s motorless refrigerators, gas water 
heaters and air conditioners, John K. 
Knighton, vice-president in charge of 
sales, has announced. 

The appointments: 

E. A. Dunham, Jr., formerly district 
manager, now in charge of Servel’s sales 
program to multiple-housing projects in 
the Eastern region. 

George L. Roach, formerly district 
sales manager for Arizona and New 
Mexico, now in charge of sales to mul- 
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tiple-housing projects in the West Coast 
region. 

Both men have been members of the 
company’s sales organization for more 
than 25 years. 

“The appointment of these two vet- 
eran members of our organization as 
contract sales representatives is some 
measure of how important Servel con- 
siders sales to multiple-housing proj- 
ects,” Mr. Knighton said. 
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JOURNAL 


Gas Flow 
COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 
Cubic feet of gas 


perhour...... 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters ..... 3%" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 
Specific gravities ..... 1.5 to .35 
Constants ....... 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 
erry rt $5.00 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 
Cubic feet of gas 


perhour..... 100 to 1OMM 
Pipe diameters ...... 34" to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to ...... 500 psi. 


Sum of absolute 
pressures .. .20 to 2,000 psi. 


Specific gravities .... . 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) .... . 1 to 250 
EW he ece Gaeeeakan of $5.00 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


mS LOUurNAl 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 




















SPRAGUE METERS 


Engineered for dependable long time serv- 


ice, durable aluminum and cast iron cases 
protect built-in accuracy. You can rely 


on Sprague Meters, they are built to last! 


THE SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE and PLANT — BRIDGEPORT 4, CONNECTICU™ 


BRANCHES: DAVENPORT, IOWA, HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





